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Race and Religion in Selective Admission 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
In the Journal of the AACR 


C very fundamental American 
document has stated the principle 
that nothing granted one citizen is 
to be denied another by reason 
solely of his membership in a racial 
or religious group. No judicial de- 
| cision, no great public pronounce- 
ment, has denied it. Article 13 of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization recognizes the right 
to education as a fundamental hu- 
® man right which is to be enjoyed 
by all without distinction as to race. 
B A principle early enunciated in the 
United States has become a prin- 
ciple of international cooperation ; 
the failure of the United States 
to realize its own principle within 
its own borders can then hardly be 
a matter for Americans to ignore. 
That the institutions of higher 
learning practice racial or religious 
discrimination in violation of this 
major principle of our national life 
B® Will not be seriously contested, al- 
® though in any particular institution 
the discrimination there practiced 
may be denied, ignored, or justified. 
m1 am concerned with the justifica- 
tions offered in defense of these 
discriminations. 
It will be pointed out that in 
many states separate education for 
Negroes and for whites is provided 


Robert Redfield is Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. Reported from the Journal 
of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, XXI (July, 
1946), 527-42. 
by law and that it is the duty of 
the college or university to obey 
the law. True. But it does not fol- 
low that it is the duty of the institu- 
tion to stand silent before discrim- 
ination or to do nothing toward 
bringing about equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. The Gaines de- 
cision is now eight years old, but 
it will not be claimed that Negroes 
find ready for them everywhere state 
institutions of higher learning and 
professional training equal to those 
open to whites. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court have given legal 
recognition to local practices of 
segregation, but they have not made 
racial or religious discrimination 
lawful. It is the duty of every citi- 
zen to work to overcome it. 
Moreover, the law does not re- 
quire that citizens do not change 
the law. Congress once adopted a 
federal civil-rights statute and is 
free to do so again. Decisions of 
the Supreme Court which make 
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racial segregation legal rest on ar- 
guments of questionable validity; 
the constitutionality of segregation 
has never been argued in terms of 
the broad social consequences to the 
nation. If a world community is 
really required for survival, is it 
proper that the interests and tradi- 
tions of one part of the country, 
when in conflict with a fundamental 
national principle, should stand in 
the way of the paramount interests 
of the whole? 

Someone may reply that what- 
ever the conviction and the duty 
of the individual citizen, education 
and research are the sole businesses 
of the college and university, and 
that neither includes questioning 
the accepted decisions of the com- 
munity as to relations between the 
races, let alone trying to change 
them. It will be said that single 
acts that fly in the face of the pre- 
vailing attitudes do not change the 
attitudes of the community and 
therefore are not to be attempted. 
Both arguments involve assump- 
tions as to the relation of single 
acts to community attitudes and as 
to the role and responsibility of 
institutions of higher learning. 

I take the second argument first. 
I say the institution of higher learn- 
ing is not helpless to act to reduce 
discrimination if the attitudes of the 
community approve of the discrim- 
ination. The relation between law 
and administration on the one hand 
and the mores on the other is a 
reciprocal relation. Legislation and 
administration express the mores, 
but it is also true that they make 


the mores. The mores are the wish. 
es and sentiments of men (so far 
as imbued by a sense of rightness), 
and men change their wishes and 
their sentiments in response to 
what other men do and in response 
to what they themselves do. If one 
man or one institution takes a 
public position against racial prej- 
udice so as to make effective an 
equality that was before denied, 
that act gives encouragement to 
others who inclined toward equality 
but were held from acting in 
accordance with their inclination 
by uncertainty or timidity or other 
causes. Some of these will now act 
on their convictions; others will 
then be encouraged and commit 
themselves to justice rather than 
injustice by performing just acts. 
And, as men tend to believe in 
the rightness of what they do, hav- 
ing done what is just, attitudes of 
these men will have changed to- 
ward racial and religious equality 
and away from prejudice and in- 
justice, and so the center of gravity 
of the attitudes of the whole com- 
munity will have shifted. On the 
other hand, an unjust act makes 
men more complacent about their 
own unjust attitudes. There is little 
doubt, I think, that the important 
act of the national government in 
seizing and stigmatizing as possibly 
disloyal all citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry seemed to give a formal and 
general approval to the prejudices 
of many Americans. Perhaps the 
act was made possible not only by 
the war but also by pre-existing 
anti-Oriental prejudices in some 
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quarters, but on the other hand the 
act increased and widened the prej- 
udice. Carey McWilliams has as- 
sembled impressive evidence to show 
that in California prejudice against 
the Chinese and later against the 
Japanese was a creation of the agi- 
tation of small groups with special 
interests. These groups would agi- 
tate for passage of a law restrict- 
ing the freedom of the Oriental. 
Once enacted, its existence helped 
deepen and generalize prejudice. 
In part, then, the mores follow 
legislative and administrative acts. 

The acts of colleges and uni- 
versities have the same effect on 
the mores. Colleges and universities 
are the principal organ of society 
that function as to education; they 
are the laboratories and the forums 
and the assemblies in which those 
most concerned with education ex- 
periment and make decisions, and 
the people respond to these deci- 
sions. 

If the policies and practices of 
the college or university inevitably 
tend to influence the attitude of 
the community, then their respon- 
sibility is to lead toward justice. 
The university is not a mere agency 
of public opinion. A university is 
put there by society not that each 
of its professors shall pursue his 
own interest but that there shall 
be a better society. What the col- 
lege or university does within mat- 
ters subject to its control is pre- 
sumably what it believes to be 
tight. Our national society as a 
whole has not said that it is right 
for a ‘school to exclude students 
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whom the law permits it to admit 
or to put any limitation on the free 
associations of citizens to meet un- 
der its auspices or on their freedom 
to discuss public questions, includ- 
ing segregation itself. If the uni- 
versity does either of these things 
it leads away from, not toward, the 
direction of the common effort. 

The society we have said we 
want to be is a society in which 
the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual is a central good, and in 
which every individual is judged 
only by qualities personal to him 
and he is denied no opportunity 
because of his race or religion. In 
the opinion of most Americans, 
any exceptions to realization of such 
a society should disappear. The 
university, more than any other in- 
stitution, is the transmitter and re- 
finer of our heritage. Freedom and 
equality are parts of that heritage, 
and in the university, the clarifica- 
tion of the problems of achieving 
freedom and equality cannot be 
carried on apart from any action 
that will tend to achieve freedom 
and equality. To argue that the 
university or the college must take 
no step toward racial and religious 
equality until the attitudes of the 
people outside have caught up with 
the spirit of the action is to deny 
the function of education. If an 
institution of higher learning, with- 
in matters in its power, does not 
take every measure to make our 
society more nearly what it has de- 
clared it wishes to be, it has failed 
a responsibility. 

The consequences of excluding 
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all Negroes or all Jews or all Cath- 
olics are bad, but at least the action 
is clear and raises without confusion 
the issue of racial or religious dis- 
crimination. The application of a 
quota is in two respects more seri- 
ous. In most cases the quota is m- 
visible; its operations occur in pri- 
vate offices and in informal dis- 
cussions; and the practice is not 
admitted or perhaps even recog- 
nized. In other cases the limited 
restriction is defended by specious 
arguments. It is said, in effect, that 
the limitation of educational op- 
portunity is done in order to realize 
good ends. 

The quota is sometimes de- 
fended, particularly in the profes- 
sional schools, on the grounds that 
to have a good society there should 
be no more Jewish doctors or, 
maybe, Catholic lawyers in a com- 
munity than would correspond to 
the proportion of Jewish or Cath- 
olic citizens in the community. It 
assumes that Jewish doctors should 
take only Jewish patients or that 
Catholic clients should look only 
to Catholic lawyers for advice. The 
quota, or numerus clausus, is no 
characteristic American device; it 
is well known in Europe; and we 
have lately seen to what horrors 
it leads. It has never been assumed 
that this country should be com- 
posed of selfsufficient ethnic or 
religious groups. Only in the case 
of the Negro has such a semi- 
separate ethnic group developed, 
and the result there is the plainest 
of all inconsistencies with our 
American ideal. Furthermore, to 


insist On quotas is to deny the 
American assumption that men of 
all religions and all ethnic origins 
may come to acquire the capacities 
for carrying on the common life 
or that human nature and intelli. 
gence are present in all ethnic 
groups. That men of certain racial 
origins lack the capacity is asserted 
often enough, but no anthropolo- 
gist of any repute reaches that con- 
clusion. 

A second justification is based 
on consideration of the college or 
university itself. The college must 
remain “Christian,” or must “re- 
main the kind of college it has 
always been.” This argument 1s 
defective. In the first place, institu. 
tions must change as _ society 
changes. Even institutions accus- 
tomed to the preservation of one 
particular strain out of our mani- 
fold cultural heritage may find that 
it is to the interests of the education 
and learning they serve to widen 
their ethnic and cultural representa- 
tion. In the second place, to limit 
the number of Jews, because they 
are Jews, is to assume that certain 
qualities of mind, character, or man- 
ners are present in every Jew. This 
is not far from the principle of 
collective responsibility for crime. 
Besides, it isn’t so. If we assume 
that proper qualifications for ad- 
mission to a school include more 
than evidence of sufficient ability 
to learn, then all additional qual- 
ifications can and should be tested 
for each individual as an individ- 
ual. It denies the responsibility of 
the individual for his own acts 
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only to seek to realize those quali- 
fications in a student body by at- 
tributing them to a student because 
of his ethnic origin. 

The quota is never applied con- 
sistently, and it is never applied 
against the group of people who 
apply it. Never do we hear a de- 
mand, says Yves Simon, that “Ger- 
mans be limited in breweries, Cath- 
olics in municipal administration, 
Poles in symphony orchestras. . 
Until we see white workers de- 
manding a limit on the number 
of white workers in well-paid posi- 
tions, we shall refuse to believe 
that the advocates of the mumerus 
clausus are really interested in the 
common good and in the harmo- 
nious distribution of the various 
parts of the community.” When 
the competition gets hard, we hear 
a demand for the quota. 

The third argument justifies re- 
striction as a measure conducive 
to the welfare of the minority 
group itself. It is argued that even 
competent Jews should be excluded 
after there are already so many 
Jews in the college that to permit 
more would result in more anti- 
Jewish sentiment than before. 

This argument is often buttressed 
with reference to the concentration 
of Jews in Germany before the 
tise of Nazism and statements that 
it was this concentration which laid 
a foundation for Hitler’s work. 
Increase in success achieved by 
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members of a group that has for 
long been the object of discrimina- 
tion brings an increase of prejudice 
or even hatred against that group. 
The real weakness in the argument 
is that it is made by the wrong 
people. It might be open to the 
Jew to ask that fewer of his kind be 
caused to appear in areas where 
he fears that an increase in his 
numbers might do him harm. But 
is there not something disingenuous 
in one, not a Jew, who contends 
that to keep the Jew from injuring 
himself, he, the non-Jew, should 
limit the enrolment of Jews, when 
it is the selfappointed protector’s 
own group that will do the threat- 
ened damage? If a man, innocent 
or guilty, is pursued by a mob bent 
on his destruction, the sheriff may 
rightly put into the safety of the 
jail the man who is being pursued. 
We know that it is the mob that 
should be jailed, and we jail the 
man only because we cannot jail 
the mob. To limit admissions 
against the will of a minority is to 
admit one’s own group to be the 
doer of the wrong which one claims 
to prevent, and the measure chosen 
cannot therefore be one that goes to 
the heart of the difficulty. For, by 
limiting the minority one gives an 
unjust advantage to himself, to his 
own group; and the honesty and 
the effectiveness of the measures 
which are employed are open to 
challenge. 


“EDUCATION, whether of black man.or white man, that gives one 
physical courage to stand up in front of a cannon and fails to 
give him moral courage to stand up in defense of right and jus- 
tice, is a failure.”—Booker T. Washington. 
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Consolation for the Retarded Student 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
In Talks 


at AM surprised that in my 
later life I should have become so 
experienced in taking degrees, 
when as a school boy I was so bad 
at passing examinations. In fact, 
one might almost say that no one 
ever passed so few examinations 
and received so many degrees. 

From this a superficial thinker 
might argue that the way to get the 
most degrees is to fail in the most 
examinations. This would, however, 
be an unedifying conclusion in the 
academic atmosphere in which I 
now fling myself. And I therefore 
hasten to draw another moral with 
which I’m sure we shall all be in 
accord, namely, that no boy or girl 
should ever be disheartened by 
lack of success in his youth but 
should diligently and faithfully 
continue to persevere and make up 
for lost time. 

This raises the interesting ques- 
tion of the age at which knowledge 
and learning may most fruitfully 
be imparted and acquired. Owing 
to the pressure of life and everyone 
having to earn his living, the uni- 
versity education of the great ma- 
jority of those who enjoy that high 
privilege is usually acquired before 
twenty. 

These are great years for young 
people. The world of thought and 
history and the treasures of learning 
are laid open to them. They have 
the chance of broadening their 
minds, elevating their beliefs, and 
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arming their moral convictions by 
all the resources that free and 
wealthy communities can bestow. 
It is the glory of the United States 
that her graduates of universities 
are numbered, not by the million, 
but by the ten millions. And cer- 
tainly any young man or woman 
who has these measureless advan- 
tages laid before him and has not 
the mother wit to profit by them 
to the full has no right to complain 
if he, or she, makes only a medi- 
ocre success of life. 

Still, I’m going to put in a plea 
for the late starter. Verily is the 
saying true. A university education 
may be even better appreciated by 
those in the early 20’s than by those 
in their late teens. The very atten- 
tion which a mature mind brings 
to a study of the philosophies, 
humanities, and the great literary 
monuments of the past is stronger 
and more intense than at an earlier 
age. The power of concentration, 
the retentiveness of the memory, 
the earnestness and zeal with which 
conclusions are sought should in 
most cases be greater in the older 
students. 
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This has a practical and a su- 
preme application at the present 
time. Millions of young men have 
had their education interrupted by 
tie war. Their lives have been 
slashed across by its flaming sword. 
We must make sure that in both 
our countries they do not suffer 
needlessly for this particular form 
of the sacrifice which they have 
made. 

I have been cheered by the tre- 
mendous efforts which are being 
made by all the educational bodies 
of the United States and by the 
American people generally to make 
up to these young men by all kinds 
of special arrangements and facil- 
ities what they may have lost by 
their services at the front. 

Men who have fought in action 
aid led others, or who by their 
«ample have inspired others, have 
lad an education invaluable to the 
formation of character and to the 
development of those qualities by 
which freedom and justice are pre- 
stved in strong nations and by 
strong nations for weak nations. 
They must also be given the wider 


view, in outline at any rate, of the 
treasures which mankind has gath- 
ered in its long checkered pilgrim- 
age across the centuries. 

You do well to provide, as you 
are doing, on this prodigious scale, 
for the baptism of such as our riper 
years. This is an age of machinery 
and specialization. But I hope, 
nonetheless, indeed, all the more, 
that the purely vocational aspects 
of university study will not be al- 
lowed to dominate or monopolize 
all the attention of the returned 
servicemen. 

Engines are made for men, not 
men for engines. Mr. Gladstone 
said, many years ago, that it ought 
to be part of a man’s religion to 
see that his country is well gov- 
erned. Knowledge of the. past is 
the only foundation we have from 
which to peer into and try to 
measure the future. 

Expert knowledge, no matter 
how indispensable, is no substitute 
for a generous and comprehending 
outlook on the full story with all 
its sadness and with all its un- 
quenchable hope. 


Scholastic Awards 


Last June, a Greenwich, Conn., 
shool gave school “‘letters’” for 
scholarship as well as to recognize 
athletic prowess. The plan pro- 
poses to create equality of achieve- 
ment between mental success and 
athletic fame so as to reduce the 
weremphasis on athletic prowess 
which the school’s board believes 


to be one of the fundamental mis- 
takes of American education. The 
public acclaim which goes to 
schools with outstanding athletic 
teams puts constant pressure on 
school authorities to recruit top- 
notch athletes at whatever cost, 
sometimes to the detriment of in- 
tellectual standards, said the board. 
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Changing Patterns of Junior College 
Education 
GeEorRGE 
In the Junior College Journal 


> OCIAL institutions, including 
junior colleges, do not change rap- 
idly. But they do change. Although 
I cannot find much wrong with our 
changing conception of what junior 
college education ought to be, much 
is wanting in our zeal and deter- 
mination to accomplish it. There 
are seven statements I wish to elab- 
orate briefly. 

1. Junior colleges should conceive 
of their field of effort as including 
the educational needs of the entire 
population, particularly the 18- and 
19-year-age groups.—Business, in- 
dustry, and the junior professions 
demand both a more mature and a 
more specially prepared person than 
the high-school graduate. The home 
requires more preparation for par- 
enthood and domestic duties; adult 
labor urges young people to keep 
out of the labor market for another 
year or two; the country must have 
more fully informed citizens if dem- 
ocratic government is going to be 
safe and effective. We must realize, 
therefore, that an increasing pro- 
portion of the later teen-age group 
will be found in school or college. 

Whenever there is a strong de- 
mand, in education or elsewhere, 
there are rather prompt attempts to 
meet it. Sometimes private schools 
see the possibilities first, and pio- 
neer, as in the field of secretarial 
training. When public institutions 
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enter the field, they do so hesitat- © 


ingly and without comprehensive 
plans. That is our present situation 
in the junior college field. 

Many people, deeply convinced 
of the function of junior colleges 
in the American educational scheme, 
have sought a place in the promised 
land but they certainly have not 
fully occupied it. According to Dr. 
Leonard Koos, “there are 97 dis- 
tricts in the state of Illinois in which 
the establishment of a junior college 
would be feasible.’” Much the same 
criticism could be leveled at a num- 
ber of other states. The situation in 
New York, however, bids fair to be 
remedied at long last through the 
establishment of 20 new institutions 
of applied arts and sciences; Wash- 
ington state has taken steps; Texas 


continues to make substantial prog: | 


ress; and California marches on at 
the head of the procession. So it 
seems that the junior college move- 
ment is still gathering force; and 
with proper leadership the junior 
college will soon be accepted as an 
integral part of the educational 
system. 
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CHANGING 


A variety of names have sprung 
up around this post high-school 
child, but I don’t think any of us 
should be worried even if they are 
called vocational schools, posthigh 
schools, or schools of less than col- 
lege grade if that is the only way to 
get the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen federal money. A whole host 
of occupations and public services 
requiring preparation which varies 
in length. from one to three years 
beyond high school are likely to be 
undertaken only in a small degree 
in the four-year institutions. This 
is the broad field of what [ still 
prefer to call the junior college. If 
some other name comes to be used 
more frequently, however, I shall 
not worry. 

2. Junior colleges should continue 
to prepare students in the first two 
years of the four-year curriculums, 
particularly in the liberal arts and 
sciences—The development of the 
individual’s capacities and interests 
without reference to particular vo- 
cations, the broadening of his 
knowledge of the physical world, 
and the strengthening of his ability 
and zeal to cooperate with others 
are all matters of great necessity. 
The junior college first devoted it- 
self to this field, and this function 
will be even more important in the 
years to come. I trust, therefore, that 
junior colleges doing a good job in 
this field will not be tempted away 
into other aspects of the junior col- 
lege field until and unless they can 
secure adequate funds for additional 
curriculums. The content of liberal 
education must, however, be 
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adapted to the changing pattern of 
the world in which we live. Values 
and principles do not change from 
generation to generation, but they 
are meaningful only when couched 
in subject matter which applies di- 
rectly to ourselves. 

3. Junior colleges should develop 
terminal curriculums in general ed- 
ucation and in various types of tech- 
nical subjects——The general-edu- 
cation movement at the high-school 
and junior college levels is based 
on the conviction that we have not 
yet developed curriculums which 
enable students to secure as well 
rounded a view of and contact with 
all aspects of the physicial world 
and with the varied interests and 
activities of human beings as ap- 
pears necessary. The junior college, 
as the last link in the chain of edu- 
cational units devoted to general 
education, should identify trends 
and new implications, thus exercis- 
ing a substantial degree of leader- 
ship in the movement. Fortunately 
there has been so much discussion 
of the problems of general educa- 
tion at this level as to leave us in 
less doubt as to its content. The 
Harvard Report and others are most 
useful. If you are troubled, how- 
ever, in this connection, I commend 
the Design for General Education, 
issued by a committee of the Am- 
erican Council on Education. 

The case for terminal curriculums 
of a vocational or technical nature 
is now so well established as to need 
no further elaboration, but the ex- 
tent to which the need has been met 
is by no means so far along. 
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4. Junior colleges should establish 
facilities for the instruction of vet- 
erans and other adults in the com- 
munity —Before the wartime Army 
and Navy were more than 50 per- 
cent demobilized, the veterans had 
jammed to the doors the larger in- 
stitutions of higher learning as well 
as others located in urban centers. 
All sorts of serious problems, in- 
cluding housing facilities for mar- 
tied veterans, are involved in this 
mass movement. The smaller in- 
stitutions in smaller towns will 
doubtless feel the impact. 

The majority of the veterans, 
however, have some fixed ideas of 
their own; they want to go to col- 
lege; they want training for a spe- 
cific job; they want to live in the 
thick of life as found in our urban 
centers. It is to junior colleges in 
urban centers, therefore, that we 
must look for speedy and intelligent 
action. 

But the veterans are not the only 
adults in our urban communities. 
To me it seems almost inconceivable 
that any junior college, whether 
publicly or privately controlled, can 
live in our larger cities and towns 
without feeling responsibility for 
educational leadership in the com- 
munity and for the development of 
such part-time and evening instruc- 
tion for which the people in a com- 
munity yearn. The education of the 
oldsters is no less the obligation of 
organized schools and colleges than 
the education of the youngsters. 

5. Junior colleges, whether pub- 
licly or privately controlled, should 
become cultural leaders on a broad 


front in the communities in which 
they are located —No one can visit 
any of our large cities without feel- 
ing the bareness and ugliness of 
our urban centers. The works of 
man seem to be most evident in 
smoking chimneys, glaring bill- 
boards, dirty streets, and screaming 
noises. In many of our towns and 
cities the junior college is the top 
rung of the educational ladder, 
Upon it, therefore, rests the pri- 
mary responsibility for making 
life attractive and worthwhile. It 
may be through music, through 
planning for a library, parks or 
other means of recreation, an art 
club, or public debate. The respon- 
sibility is not only that of the junior 
college, to be sure, but the college 
needs to share in it. 

6. Junior college instructors 
should receive appropriate prepata- 
tion for their tasks —The value of 
teacher-education for teachers in 
the elementary and secondary 
schools is no longer questioned. 
The graduate schools of the coun- 
try, however, even in the field of 
education, seem primarily inter 
ested in the preparation of scholars 
and research workers rather than in 
the preparation of college teachers, 
in which calling nearly three- 
fourths of the graduate students 
will spend most of their lives. 

I do not feel that my advice on 
this subject is worth a great deal, 
but I do have one or two definite 
impressions as to the nature of 
what prospective junior college 
teachers might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have in the way of pre 
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CHANGING 


service or inservice education. First, 
every junior college teacher should 
have a good course in the psychol- 
ogy of later adolescent youth. The 
young people who sit at our feet 
have their own peculiar mental and 
emotional make-up. The successful 
teacher is one who knows how to 
deal with his students, both as a 
group and as individuals. 

Next I would have the junior 
college teacher become fully ac- 
quainted with this expanding type 
of institution — its functions, its 
types, its curriculums, and its place 
in the total education scene. 

Finally, and not least important, 
I would have the instructors well 
prepared in the subject matter 
which they teach so as to be able 
to relate it to other parts of the 
curriculum and to search constantly 
for ways and means to instil in 
pupils, through subject matter, the 
intangible but all-important values 
which make the teaching process 
education rather than the ephem- 
eral acquisition of knowledge. 

7. Each state should provide for 
a system of junior colleges, each 
of which would be attached to a 
local cosmopolitan high school. — 


I am not addressing myself to the 


publicly controlled junior colleges 
only. The state of New York has 
given a demonstration of the wis- 
dom of integrating into our great 
system of higher education both 
publicly and privately controlled 
colleges and universities. Wash- 
ington state is taking care not to 
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establish publicly controlled junior 
colleges where private institutions 
already exist. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the problem of adequate provision 
for junior college education must 
be considered on a statewide basis. 
There must, therefore, be an ex- 
tended study to ascertain what 
centers need junior colleges, what 
curriculums they need, how they 
should be financed, and what pro- 
visions should be made to allow 
all qualified persons of the state 
to attend. The state should then 
lay out a plan to encourage and 
support existing institutions, public 
or private; to stimulate and support 
the establishment of new ones; and 
in general to lay down standards. 

I stated that junior colleges 
should be “attached to a local cos- 
mopolitan high school.” This is 
contrary to a number of plans now 
in existence, and there is good argu- 
ment for state junior colleges where 
the type of educational service is 
so specialized as to require only 
one such school, or perhaps where 
most school districts are so small 
as to be unimportant feeders of the 
junior college above. But, in my 
opinion, experience has already 
pretty well demonstrated the value 
of attaching junior colleges to 
strong secondary systems. This 
avoids, among other things, com- 
petition with existing state institu- 
tions and the temptation of a two- 
year college to develop into a full- 


fledged four-year school. 


Twenty of the 48 states have 10 or more junior colleges each. 
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Levels Instead of Grades 


H. M. BuCKLEY 


In School Management 


De “child progress plan,” 
which is a complete ungrading of 
all pupils in the primary grades, 
began in the Cleveland schools with 
the unanimous approval of princi- 
pals and supervisors. For the in- 
definite term ‘‘grade” or ‘‘semes- 
ter,” the more specific term “‘level”’ 
is substituted to indicate a step or 
unit of progress. The number of 
levels for each subject or activity 
has been determined on the basis 
of children’s learning experiences. 

The plan recognizes and en- 
courages individual differences. 
Children are accepted as physically, 
mentally, and socially unlike and 
no attempt is made to force them 
through a common mold. Recogniz- 
ing that courage and confidence 
come only through a series of suc- 
cesses, the plan embodies the idea 
that every child should be educated 
around his strengths, not around 
his weaknesses. 

The three R's are developed in 
meaningful situations and are ad- 
justed to the needs, capacities, and 
interests of the child. Included on 
the list of fundamentals are the 
fine arts, handicraft, physical and 
health education, social studies, and 
elementary science. 

While the child progress plan 
rejects a standard program for chil- 
dren who are all different, it does 
not swing to the opposite extreme 
by abandoning all system and order. 
The progress from level to level 


H. M. Buckley is First Assistant 
Superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Schools. Reported 
from School Management, XV 
(May, 1946), 482-83. 


is natural, orderly, and systematic. 
The plan is built for the child but 
does not assume that children are 
so radically different that group 
work is unprofitable. It does assume 
that competition between the most 
brilliant and the dullest is unfair 
and forces the slow child to dis- 
count the ability which he does 
Possess. 

For each level, achievement tests 
have been provided to indicate the 
degree of mastery. Some children 
may require six years to pass 
through the primary division, many 
four years, and some a shorter time. 
Failure of a pupil to progress at a 
uniform rate of speed over a stand- 
ard curriculum need not require 
the repetition of a grade or even 
a semester. 

When children enter kindergarten 
they are studied for several days. 
Gradually those with similar in- 
terests and skills gravitate toward 
each other and before long the 
teacher finds the heterogeneous 
group, with her help, has organized 
itself into “maturity groups.” These 
may be designated by various 
names. 

Recognizing the fallacy of the 
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belief that because a child is six he 
is ready for reading, the plan has 
organized its reading program on 
the basis of levels or steps of prog- 
ress so that a child may begin 
reading at five, six, seven, or later, 
according to his ability and readi- 
ness. 

In grades beyond kindergarten 
the pupils are grouped tentatively 
in the absence of achievement rec- 
ords on the basis of group and in- 
dividual intelligence tests. Such pre- 
liminary grouping is subject to con- 
tinuous adjustment in the light of 
individual progress. Preliminary 


groupings are: 
Major work ..... IQ 125 and above 


X groups ............. IQ 105 to 124 
IQ 85 to 104 
Z groups ............... IQ 70 to 84 


Special classes .......... IQ 50 to 69 


The plan is not confined to the 
primary division. There are certain 
phases of it in the upper-elementary 
division as well. The content of 
reading and arithmetic has been 
divided into levels so that the child 
progresses at his own rate. With 
the exception of the Z pupils who 
have been ungraded throughout all 
the elementary grades since 1932, 
others are still classed as being in 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. 
The plan will undoubtedly be ex- 
tended to the entire upper-elemen- 
tary division. 

This does not mean that the 
plan of departmentalization will be 
discontinued. Children of the up- 
per-elementary division will not be 
deprived of teachers with special 


talent and training for particular 
subjects. 

The junior high schools cooper- 
ate in making the ungraded Z pro- 
gram effective by accepting Z pupils 
when they become 14 years of age, 
regardless of educational achieve- 
ment. Such students are accepted in 
the junior high school by transfer 
as distinguished from promotion. 
However, the Z students are given’ 
standard achievement tests so that 
all who evidence ability to carry 
the regular junior-high-school cur- 
riculum are permitted to do so. 
Others are assigned to a program 
adapted to their abilities and in- 
terests. 

Similarly, the senior high schools 
accept Z pupils at the age of 17 
on transfer, without challenging 
their scholastic record. Only by 
some such plan will pupils of lim- 
ited capacity be able to remain in 
school until at least 18 years of 
age, whereby the maximum oppor- 
tunity for a basic general education 
may be provided. Such a program 
frees groups of able students for 
a far richer curriculum. 

Many a parent believes that grade 
labels are indispensable and that 
he fully comprehends his child’s 
progress when labeled “3B,” even 
though the child reads miserably, 
lacks artistic ability, and refuses 
to play with others. To help par- 
ents and teachers to become ac- 
quainted with this new program 
several things were done. Demon- 
strations were presented to princi- - 


‘pals and teachers from all the 


schools showing in normal class- 
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room situations how pupils were 
able to progress with growing suc- 
cess when the program was 
adapted in both quantity and qual- 
ity to individual and group needs. 
Talks were given to parents in all 
schools, explaining the advantages 
in breaking down the crude terms 
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“grade” and ‘“‘semester’’ into Jevel; 
of progress. 

The child progress plan makes 
no claims to perfection. But it does 
represent an orderly program not 
only in reading, but in all other 
subjects and activities for adapting 
education to primary children. 


England: The British Ministry of Labor is setting up a 
government-sponsored vocational guidance service. Among 
its functions will be counseling and placement services 
for youth and the preparation of occupational literature 
and films. Every boy and girl will have counseling before 
leaving school; every school leaver will be registered; 
every student still in school at 17 will be registered with 
this service. 


Argentina: Everything concerning school and cultural 
broadcasts in Argentina is under the jurisdiction of an in- 
stitution known as Escuela del Aire. 


Australia: Australia has recently established a federal 
office of education. This office will supply information 
on education to other countries and will also act as a 
clearing center for the Australian states, although it will 
not interfere with state autonomy in educational matters. 


France: An international center of educational studies 
has recently been started in connection with the Girls 
Lycée at Sévres. The center, whose main purpose is to 
facilitate the exchange of views and teachers, will make 
arrangements for foreign educators to spend some time at 
Sévres and even to teach there if they so desire. 


Poland: During the last year of occupation, 1,500,000 
children received clandestine primary education; another 
50,000 were receiving secondary instruction; and 6000 
were doing advanced work. 
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Use of Smith-Hughes Funds in 
Secondary Schools 


THOMAS DIAMOND 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


* RECENT article by Fred J. 
Kelly (March issue of the Epuca- 
TION DiGEsT) discusses the use of 
Smith-Hughes funds in the high 
school, particularly in the 13th and 
14th grades. Nowhere does he re- 
veal any of the biases frequently 
encountered when the expenditure 
of Smith-Hughes funds is being 
discussed. The comments which fol- 
low, therefore, are presented not 
as a rebuttal but rather to empha- 
size that there are those in the field 
of vocational education who take a 
broad view of their responsibilities 
in regard to the types of education 
affected. 

There is no thought of a conflict 
between vocational and general ed- 
ucation. Both types are needed, and 
it would seem that they might run 
parallel to one another in any well- 
organized high school. Furthermore, 
there are those who will agree that 
the intent of the Smith-Hughes Act 
is that programs subsidized under 
it should be carried on in the high 
schools. Unfortunately there has 
been a distinct lack of interest on 
the part of secondary-school people 
in including instruction specifically 
designed to prepare for occupa- 
tional life on a level below that of 
the professions. They appear to be 
satisfied with preparing people to 
meet college-entrance requirements. 
This attitude has led to the estab- 


Thomas Diamond is Professor of 
Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Reported from 
the University of Michigan School 
of Education Bulletin, XVII 
(March, 1946), 81-85. 


lishment in some communities of 
separate vocational schools, many 
of which have grown into consid- 
erable prominence. The separation 
of the two is unfortunate; however, 
the vocational educator cannot be 
held accountable for the conserva- 
tive, shortsighted point of view of 
high-school principals. - 

If the theory of equal education 
for all is to become a fact, some of 
our secondary-school principals will 
have to reorganize their programs 
to permit students a wider range of 
choice. In addition to the college- 
preparatory curriculum and running 
parallel to it, we might have one in 
music, One in art, another in com- 
mercial work, and another leading 
toward industrial occupations. All 
of these, with the exception of the 
first, might be considered vocation- 
al and be aided from federal funds 
if their primary purpose is to pre- 
pare pupils for useful employment 
on a_ subprofessional level. The 
pupils from all curriculums would 
be graduated from high school. 

Some in the vocational-education 
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field feel that ‘‘posthigh-school’” re- 
fers to the age of pupils and that 
courses on “posthigh-school” level 
should be open to all beyond the 
age of high-school graduation who 
can profit from them. Courses of- 
fered in the last year of high school 
would not have as a prerequisite 
completion of three years of high- 
school work. 

Vocational education of the type 
considered eligible for Smith- 
Hughes reimbursement has been 
carried on in many kinds of in- 
stitutions. Not all of them are sub- 
sidized. Many of these programs do 
not receive federal assistance because 
the school authorities are unwilling 
to adhere to the specific pattern of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. Whether or 
not federal monies are received and 
regardless of the title of the school, 
probably excellent vocational pro- 
grams may be found in them. The 
point is that vocational education, 
as interpreted in the education field, 
is intended for individuals whose 
interests lie below the level of the 
professions. It may or not be re- 
imbursed from federal funds, and 
it may be provided in any type of 
public educational institution. These 
conditions indicate that adminis- 
trators of the Smith-Hughes Act 
are more interested in providing 
vocational education than in the 
type of school which offers it. More- 
over, it is believed that where school 
administrators are willing to make 
adequate provisions for vocational 
education in the high school, there 
is no difficulty in establishing a 
reimbursable program. 


Kelly appears to believe there is 
no good reason why federal aid 
should be confined to vocational 
education of “‘less-than-college 
grade.” We agree with this if funds 
can be obtained. However, if he 
intends that funds now available 
should be spread over college and 
noncollege areas, our inclination 
would be to object. 

Less than 20 percent of our 
young people go to college. Yet 
the traditional philosophy of the 
vast majority of our school people 
is that high schools prepare for col- 
lege. Hence we can assume that, 
were this majority given the re- 
sponsibility for administering a fed- 
eral fund which might be used for 
either type of education, the voc- 
tional phase of the program would 
receive relatively little attention. 
There is not enough federal money 
available now to provide all the vo- 
cational education needed. Any di- 
lution of the funds to aid work in 
general education would intensify 
the inadequacy. 

As for the 13th and 14th grades, 
there appears to be no reason why 
they should not be vocational in 
character and be reimbursed from 
federal funds. Since this is in the 
twilight zone, between high school 
and college, it is not difficult to 
understand why difficulties have 
arisen in having vocational work 
in these grades recognized for te- 
imbursement. 

In the text of the law we find 
that work done under the Act “‘must 
be of less-than-college grade.”” Now 
the 13th and 14th grades, as they 
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are usually organized, constitute the 
first two years of a college course 
and are thus barred from participa- 
tion in the funds. However, if we 
eliminate the grades and offer ter- 
minal courses open to everyone who 
can profit from them and that pre- 
pare people for some type of work, 
we tend to reach the group for which 
vocational education is intended— 
namely, the young people who do 
not wish to go to college and who 
enter employment at an early age. 

Kelly attempts to differentiate 
what he terms semiprofessional and 
vocational work from professional 
preparation. As an illustration of 
this intermediate level he mentions 
the radio repairman who must have 
some basic science if he is to be 
efficient on the job. This appears 
to indicate an understanding of what 
is included in vocational education. 
Preparation of a worker on the sub- 
college level involves at least four 
outcomes of instruction, namely: 

1. The worker must have the nec- 
essary manipulative skill to perform 
the tasks of his trade; 

2. He must have the technical 
knowledge to enable him to do the 
manipulative work intelligently ; 

3. He must have the right atti- 
tude toward work, his employer 
and his fellow worker, and the 
social and economic problems that 
disturb labor; 

4. He must have the desire and 


ability to use his increasing leisure 
profitably. 

The first two are minimum es- 
sentials. Even if the worker has 
achieved these thoroughly, they are 
relatively useless if he is out of 
harmony with sound economic 
thought. Then too, a worker's ef- 
ficiency is directly related to his 
happiness. If he spends his leisure 
in a library, an art gallery, or in 
the fields and woods he is likely 
to be happy; he has pleasant ex- 
periences and he has no time to re- 
flect on the many real or imagined 
grievances which make our indus- 
tries a perpetual battleground. 

All of this means that much can 
be done in the preparation of a 
worker for his job in the regular 
high-school classes. The primary 
purpose of the instruction, how- 
ever, must be to prepare the in- 
dividual for a job rather than to 
meet college-entrance requirements. 
Only the actual needs of the occu- 
pation must be considered when the 
teaching is being done. 

The author has opened up a 
subject which needs clarification. 
If the representatives of vocational 
education and those of secondary 
education can be induced to forget 
their personal ambitions and think 
only of providing all young people 
with education in keeping with 
their needs, a tremendous advance 
will have been made. 


NINETY universities offer some kind of industrial rela- 
tions training. Cornell, Rutgers, and the Universities of 
Michigan and Wisconsin were among the first. 
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Horace Mann; Prophet of Education 


MILDRED SANDISON FENNER AND ELEANOR C, FISHBURN 
In the Journal of the NEA 


= year of the Mann Sesqui- 
centennial may well be the occa- 
sion for a rededication to the prin- 
ciples for which he stood. 

Horace Mann, fatherless at 13, 
helped support the family of five 
children. Until he was 15 years old 
the public or “pauper” schools 
were open for such short periods 
that he had never been to school 
more than 10 weeks a year. His 
teachers were good people but poor 
teachers. Most of his reading was 
confined to old theologies and mar- 
tial histories given to the library 
by Benjamin Franklin. Finally, Mr. 
Barrett, an itinerant teacher, helped 
Horace prepare himself for college 
in six months; and at 20 Horace 
Mann entered Brown University, 
where he graduated at the head of 
his class. Mann then studied law 
at Judge Gould’s school, practiced 
law for a time at which he was 
eminently successful, and for nine 
years served as a member of the 
Massachusetts State Legislature. As 
president of the state senate, he 
helped pass the law, in 1837, which 
created the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

The Founding Fathers had writ- 
ten about the need for schools in 
the new democracy, but little had 
been done. Over half the children 
of the nation had no chance to at- 
tend school. The well-to-do sent 
their children to private schools. 

Moreover, many people believed 
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that education was the privilege of 
the wealthy. They saw no need to 
educate future citizens to take part 
in government. Realizing that only 
an educational statesman could give 
leadership in the battle for improv- 
ing the schools, the board offered 
its secretaryship to Horace Mann. 

The new position paid half as 
much as his income as a lawyer. In- 
stead of the prestige he had en- 
joyed, he was denounced as a med. 
dler, a godless crank, an ignoramus. 
He was opposed in his efforts to 
improve schools by “‘sordid_politi- 
cians, unprogressive schoolmen, and 
sectarian preachers.” 

The condition of the schools was 
desperate, but Mann had his pro- 
gram ready: (1) To rebuild the 


“old, squalid, wigwam’  school- 


houses and make them comfortable; 
(2) to banish cruel and_ harsh 
punishments; (3). to found special 
schools where young people could 
learn the art of teaching; (4) to 
enrich the course of study by add- 
ing music, hygiene, drawing, and 
other subjects he had so sorely 
missed in his own youth. 
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The most difficult problem was 
to persuade the people themselves 
of the need for such improvements. 
He pointed out the value of educa- 
tion to the young person hoping 
to succeed; to the merchant seek- 
ing intelligent buyers; to the manu- 
facturer needing reliable workmen; 
to the statesman wishing to improve 
democratic government. Often his 
welcome was as frigid as the New 
England winter. 

In spite of poor health, he 
worked an average of 15 hours 
daily. Without clerical help, he 
often wrote 40 letters a day in 
longhand, in addition to perform- 
ing his other duties. 

In his 12 years as secretary of 
the board, despite a severe financial 
panic, better schoolhouses were 
built; appropriations for public 
schools were doubled; teachers’ sal- 
aries were increased; curriculums 
were enriched; school terms were 
lengthened; and school libraries 
were established. Above all, the 
people came to see that strong free 
public schools are necessary for 
self government. 

Of all the improvements which 
Horace Mann set under way, 
founding the normal schools was 
perhaps the most far reaching. The 
frst public normal school in Amer- 
ia opened in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, on July 3, 1839. Said 
Mann: “As well might we expect 
to have coats without a tailor and 
houses without a carpenter or ma- 
son, as to have an adequate supply 
of teachers without normal 
thools.”” He recognized the impor- 


tance of scholarship and_ specific 
preparation in teacher education, 
but he always stressed spiritual 
character as the very foundation. 

Far beyond Massachusetts spread 
Horace Mann’s influence. His writ- 
ings were translated and had much 
influence abroad. Especially was this 
true in South America, where his 
philosophy was carried by the 
Argentine schoolmaster-statesman, 
Sarmiento. His annual reports were 
read around the world. The first 
deplores public apathy regarding 
the schools; the second advocates 
teaching reading by the word meth- 
od; the third discusses the dangers 
of child labor and the need for 
district-school libraries. The fourth 
criticizes the district school; the 
fifth eloquently presents the advan- 
tages of education ; the sixth stresses 
the need for a more practical course 
of study. 

The seventh, based on Mann’s 
observations in Europe, points to 
some of the most familiar features 
of our best present-day schools. 
The Boston schoolmasters took the 
report as a personal criticism, and 
a heated controversy ensued. In his 
eighth report, Mann discusses teach- 
ers’ institutes, teachers’ associations, 
school music. The ninth lays down 
the principle of equality of school 
privileges for all. The tenth is de- 
voted to the history and influence 
of the Massachusetts common 
school. The eleventh discusses the 
relation of education and crime. 
The twelfth reviews changes in 
education in the state during the 
past 12 years and sets forth the 
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necessity of education for democ- 
racy. 
In 1848 Mann resigned the sec- 
retaryship to take the place in the 
United States Congress of John 
Quincy Adams. After four years in 
Congress, Mann was chosen presi- 
dent of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Here Mann organ- 
ized one of the first experimental 
colleges in America—open to both 
sexes when women had few oppor- 
tunities for higher education, open 
to all races when Negroes were 
still slaves. Physical education was 
stressed; students were allowed 
some choice of subjects; character 
was to count equally with scholar- 
ship. Much of Mann’s strength was 
dissipated in keeping the college 
going in spite of sectarian misun- 
derstanding and the financial panic 
of 1857. 

Mann had first taken part in 
professional organizations in 1830, 
when he attended the opening 
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meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction. In October, 1849, 
he presided over the meeting at 
which was formed the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Education, parent of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association and 
grandparent of the NEA. Mann 
took great interest in the welfare 
of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He participated in its deliber- 
ations in 1858, the year before his 
death, and delivered there his fa- 
mous address, ‘“The Teacher’s Mo- 
tives,”” which he had given at more 
than 30 conventions of teachers. 
Horace Mann is one of five edu- 
cators in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University; his name is in- 
laid in the ceiling of the Library 
of Congress; and his portrait ap- 
peared on a special postage stamp 
in 1940. Schools in half the states 
have been named for him. This is 
his biography in a single phrase— 
“The Horace Mann School.” 


Understanding 


IF the suggestion of J. Parker Van Zandt, director of 
aviation research at Brookings Institution, is carried out, 
school teachers would be given “‘air-travel fellowships” 
on United States international airlines. Selection would 
be along the line of methods used in choosing Rhodes 
Scholars. A teacher awarded a fellowship could “hitch- 
hike” his way abroad and spend several weeks studying 
and traveling in a number of countries for a few hundred 


dollars. 
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Harvard Reaffirms the Academic Tradition 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
In the School Review 


AL ARVARD University recent- 
ly issued a significant report, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, 
prepared by a committee of 12 
distinguished faculty members. The 
report is a timely piece of work 
and deals with the largest, as well 
as the most grievously mismanaged, 
portion of American education. 

In the modern world, human 
responsibilities can be divided into 
(1) the specialized duties of one’s 
calling and (2) the unspecialized 
duties of laymen, in the areas of 
citizenship, physical living and 
health care, family life, recreation, 
amateur arts, association, communi- 
cation, religion, the 70-year life of 
emotion, and the 70-year life of 
the understanding. A person en- 
gages in the activities of his voca- 
tion for 30 to 50 hours a week and 
in his activities as a layman 120 to 
140 hours. It is taken for granted 
that he should be competent in his 
vocation. However, it is increasing- 
ly evident that he needs competency 
as a layman. 

Education for the specialized re- 
sponsibilities is trade, vocational, 
technical, and professional educa- 
tion. Training for every vocation 
has to be different. But training for 
layman’s responsibilities, i.e., gen- 
eral or layman’s education, covers 
the same ten large areas of human 
living enumerated above. The clas- 
sifications we use here correspond 
father closely to those mentioned 


Franklin Bobbitt is Professor Emer- 
itus of Education, University of 
Chicago. Reported from the School 
Review, LIV (June, 1946), 326-33. 


by the Harvard Committee in its re- 
port. 

During recent decades the spe- 
cialized vocations have been mak- 
ing marvelous advances along a 
thousand lines. High school and 
undergraduate college have con- 
ceived their chief function to be to 
lay solid foundations for this edu- 
cation, of which the graduate level 
of the university is the capstone. 
Placing this strong emphasis on 
the training of specialists has not 
been a mistake. Quite the reverse. 
Except for literacy, it is the finest 
thing that educational institutions 
have yet done. But it does not 
excuse their resultant neglect of the 
parallel phase of layman’s educa- 
tion. All men and women operate 
as laymen in a number of complex 
and difficult areas of responsibility 
and opportunity, each of which 
calls for long and thorough shaping 
of their powers. 

As laymen, as free and sovereign 
citizens, they are called on to ar- 
rive at evaluations, to make judg- 
ments and decisions, and to bear 
responsibilities relative to a thou- 
sand far-reaching human relation- 
ships and adjustments. They should 
be able to do these things with a 
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proficiency that will maintain our 
constructive social advance un- 
broken and prevent the shameful 
state of wreckage that now lies 
over the whole world. 

As laymen, as biological organ- 
isms in need of health and physical 
well-being, persons are called on 
to deal intelligently with countless 
aspects of physical nature, with the 
biological world both within them- 
selves and without, with numerous 
and complex materials and appli- 
ances, and with social arrangements 
as they affect the physical well- 
being of the population. 

As laymen, as members of fam- 
ilies in an age of disruptive forces, 
they are called on for a sincere and 
careful maintenance and guidance 
of forces that make for wholesome 
and inspiring family life. As lay- 
men, gifted with potential powers 
of mind, they are charged by con- 
ditions with responsibility for wise- 
ly developing and maturing their 
understanding. They are called on 
to use that understanding in a way 
which creates and maintains their 
current and living knowledge of 
an advancing world. 

As laymen, engaged for as many 
hours a week in leisure activities as 
in work, they are responsible to 
themselves, to their families, and 
to society in general for engaging 
in those recreations that are person- 
ally, socially, emotionally, and in- 
tellectually wholesome and that, as 
much as anything else, create ex- 
cellent personalities capable of 
building and maintaining a worthy 
social order. 
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As laymen in the other areas of 
general living, such as amateur prac. 
tical arts, getting on properly with 
one’s fellow-men, intercommunica- 
tion, an emotional life that drives 
vigorously through wholesome 
channels, and a stabilizing religious 
life, they have countless other te. 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 

One has to but enumerate these 
vital areas of the layman’s living to 
see the wide range of general edv- 
cation. The task of the Harvard 
Committee was to tell the univer. 
sity, and the country in general, 
just how education for these ten 
areas is to be accomplished. 

The task is not simple. It te. 
quires, first, that each of the ten 
areas be separately analyzed to dis. 
cover the things that men and won- 
en need to do in a competent way. 
The ten areas call for as many dif- 
ferent series of specific competen- 
cies. The second task is to lay out 
the programs that will strengthen 
and shape human desires into the 
desired forms. It calls for ten pro- 
grams of carefully conditioned and 
guided apprenticeships. 

The committee greatly simplified 
these procedures. They dispensed 
with the initial task of discovering 
and defining the specific proficien- 
cies needed by laymen. And in dis 


pensing with the specific ends to be}; 


attained, they relieved themselves of 
the need to employ means of 
proved efficacy, and no others, ip 
achieving those ends. 

Instead of ten difficult programs 
for the ten difficult fields, the free- 
dom they gained enabled them to 
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formulate a single easy program 
that they pronounce equally good 
for everything and everybody. The 
four essentials of their plan, in out- 
line, are: (1) The secondary school 
is to require and enforce on all 
students three year-units of aca- 
demic study in English language 
ind literature, three in natural 
sience and mathematics, and two 
in history and social studies. (2) 
The undergraduate college is to 
require two year-units in each of 
the three academic areas. (3) The 
materials for the fourteen academic 
units are to be chosen to provide 
awide general understanding of the 
English language and literature, the 
world of nature, and the world of 
man. (4) The courses are to be 
managed so as to create four gen- 
eal, all-purpose mental powers: 
(2) power to think effectively, (b) 
power to communicate thought, (c) 
power to make relevant judgments, 
ind (2) power to discriminate a- 
mong values. 

The committee opens its report 
by distinguishing between the spe- 
dalizing education needed for the 
tocations and the general education 
needed by laymen. And at various 
places they refer to the specific 


ieas of laymen’s needs. 


They saw the task. They defined 
tin human terms. They enumer- 
ited the areas in which men and 
women are to be made efficient. 
Then, for no explained reason, they 
turned away from the human situ- 
tions, and in purely academic 
rms, formulated a program that 
Snot adjusted in any particular to 
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concrete human living in any of 
the areas. Without looking to the 
multitude of concrete duties of thé 
good citizen, or toward the neces- 
sary apprenticeship of youths in re- 
sponsible social living, the commit- 
tee simply prescribes a fourteen-unit 
dose of academic language about 
English, the world of nature, and 
the world of man. The other areas 
are passed over in the same uncon- 
sidered way. The committee simply 
writes out a universal prescription 
to be administered in the academic 
atmosphere behind four very o- 
paque academic walls. 

A maxim of management is 
that means are to be accurately ad- 
justed to ends. In education, if the 
ends are merely verbal, then the 
means should be verbal. But if the 
ends are forms of wholesome hu- 
man living in ten areas, ‘then the 
means will have to be the appren- 
tice stages of those forms of living 
in the ten disparate areas. A single 
program of academic verbalities is 
quite irrelevant. 

“The purpose of all education is 
to help students to live their own 
lives,” writes the committee. If that 
statement is true, then, on their 
own authority, their whole merely 
verbal program goes out the win- 
dow. For young people rightly to 
live their own lives during youth 
is to participate, according to their 
ages and natures, in the several areas 
of normal human living. They are 
to be apprentice members of their 
families, apprentice members of 
general society, and in the other 
areas. Right living requires that 
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they see, feel, and understand their 
needs; that they value and desire 
the ways of living that are best for 
them; that they strive honestly and 
earnestly, so far as can be expected 
of immaturity, to hold to those 
ways; and that the wholesome fruits 
of their striving be satisfying, thus 
awakening desire for continuance 
and further improvement. This ap- 
prentice living in the several areas 
may well be called functional edu- 
cation. It is the performance of 
function as the way of learning to 
function. 

“The fruit of education is intel- 
ligence in action,” writes the com- 
mittee. This means that wisely man- 
aged human living is the outcome 
of the education that is to be sought 
and the proof that such education 
has been achieved. 

The human living, then, is to be 
carried on by those who are being 
educated. The intelligence that 
guides the living is to be their own. 
While each youth must find right- 
ness of thought and action for him- 
self, or he will never find it, yet 
in our complex age even the most 
capable individuals require help, 
guidance, and supervision through 
all the years of their apprenticeship. 
This need lays a heavy responsibility 
on schools and colleges for finding 
effective ways, both intramural and 
and extramural, of giving profes- 
sional guidance to youth through 
the years of their apprenticeship. 
The responsibility of the committee, 
not yet discharged, was to tell us 
how this was to be done. 

The deceptive program of merely 
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verbal, academic education has 
failed in the test of practical trial, 
For several generations, and par- 
ticularly the last two or three, the 
kind of program, in substance, aim, 
and method, which the committee 
has only refurbished a bit, has been 
operating in the secondary schools 


and colleges of the more advanced | 


countries of the world. It has been 
reaching the leadership of those 


nations. The degree of success of | 
that academic program is proclaimed — 


by the state of the world. Since it 
was the nations that have had the 
most academic education that not 


only failed to prevent, but even | 


led, the wreckage, the evidence 
against the academic type of mind- 
building appears complete and in- 
contestable. 

It is the education, not the po 
tential qualities of the people, that 
is at fault. The world has not failed 
where education has been sound. 
Specialist’s education has been lift- 
ing it to the stars, while the lay- 
man’s lack of education has left it to 
drag in the mire. And yet, as it 
happens, the specialists and the lay- 
men are the same persons. If they 
have the intelligence, courage, in- 
dustry, and will to follow the be- 
hests of science that lead to the 
heights in the world of technology, 
they have the same potential powers 
in the areas of the layman’s respon- 
sibilities. 

What our nation needs is a proc- 
ess of education that is guided, not 
by medieval misconceptions, but 
by educational science. If the latter 
does not exist, we shall have to 
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approach the matter as did the phys- 
ical scientists in creating the atomic 
bomb, namely, by first bringing the 
science into existence. 

A significant feature of the Har- 
vard Report is its dual nature. The 
committee really makes two inter- 
woven reports. On the one hand, 
the men are alert-minded members 
of the twentieth-century society. 
When thus viewing it directly, as 
a scientist views the object of his 
studies, they write one of their re- 
ports. On the other hand, they have 
breathed the academic atmosphere 
since childhood. Out of this in- 
stitutional frame of mind, they 
have written their other report. 

It would be possible to disen- 
tangle the two reports and to pre- 
sent them in two separate volumes. 
They would present two irrecon- 
cilable philosophies and suggest two 
vastly different plans for general 
education. One of the books would 
be small, fragmentary, and dis- 
jointed, with everything passed 
over briefly and casually. But so far 
as it would go, it would be the be- 
ginnings of a thoroughly sound 
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theory of general education. The 
report’s few brilliant statements of 
educational principle would all be 
found in this volume. 

The other book would be rela- 
tively large, its thought well bal- 
anced and well rounded and written 
with all the smoothness and plaus- 
ibility of long-matured thinking. It 
would present the verbal, academic 
philosophy. Its appeal would be 
to “heritage” and “tradition.” It is 
suprising how frequently these 
words occur in the report and how 
infrequent is the report’s appeal to 
accepted principles of educational 
science. 

The closing suggestion to be 
made is obvious. The committee 
ought to extricate its small book and 
enlarge it. They believe in its phil- 
osophy or they would never have 
written it into their report. If they 
would now round it out and put 
it into clear, convincing terms, they 
could make of it the authorita- 
tive charter of the nation’s much- 
needed educational advance. This 
appears to be both responsibility 
and opportunity. 


Semantics for High Schools 


AN experimental course in semantics has been started at 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in New York City. 
Fourth term “honors” students in English will take the 
course, which will deal with the psychology of language, 
the techniques of persuasion, propaganda analysis, meth- 
ods of scientific thinking, human relations as affected by 
language conditioning, and the study of public opinion. 
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Lecture Demonstration Versus Individual 
Laboratory Method in Science Teaching 


Harry A, CUNNINGHAM 


In Science Education 


article summarizes studies 
made over a period of approxi- 
mately 25 years on one problem of 
science teaching, namely, the prob- 
lem of lecture demonstration versus 
individual laboratory work. Interest 
in this problem arose as schools 
grew in size and their increased 
financial burdens caused criticism 
concerning the cost of equipment, 
supplies, service facilities, and spe- 
cialized rooms for science teaching. 
Too, there was a tendency to sim- 
plify program-making by eliminat- 
ing double periods for laboratory 
work. Included in the survey were 
both doctors’ and masters’ theses, 
as well as studies published in pro- 
fessional periodicals. It should be 
assumed, of course, that we are 
going to continue to use both meth- 
ods. Much more analytical work 
will be necessary to decide the cir- 
cumstances under which, and the 
kind of experiments and exercises 
with which, each method will be 
successful. We are probably safe, 
however, in making the following 
hypotheses as to desirable tentative 
procedures: 

1. When ordinary written infor- 
mation tests are to be used in the 
evaluation of the results of teach- 
ing and when all other important 
factors can be made favorable, con- 
sider the use of the lecture dem- 
onstration method if: (a) the 


Harry A. Cunningham is Head of 
the Department of Biology at Kent, 
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learning involved in connection 
with the exercises is complicated 
and difficult; (4) the apparatus 
used is complicated, difficult to 
manipulate, or expensive; (c) the 
apparatus used is sufficiently large 
to be seen at a distance; (d) the 
pupils are likely to make mistakes, 
when working alone, in determin- 
ing and interpreting the results 
after an exercise has been com- 
pleted; (¢) a large amount of sub- 
ject matter must be covered in a 
limited time. 

2. When ordinary written in- 
formation tests are to be used in 
the evaluation of results and when 
all other important factors can be 
made favorable, consider the use 
of individual laboratory work if: 
(a) the exercises are short and 
easy; (4) caring for individual 
differences seems especially desir- 
able; (c) the results can be easily 
seen and interpreted by the pupils 
working alone after the exercise 
has been performed. Some data 
indicate that individual laboratory 
work may have merit in easy lab- 
oratory exercises even though they 
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extend over a rather long time— 
especially if several observations 
must be made over a period of days. 
A few data indicated that girls 
made a little better use of the lab- 
oratory method than boys did. 
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important objective is the develop- 
ment of laboratory resourcefulness. 

6. The use of both methods in 
a science course will, make for 
greater variety of experiences and 
increased interest on the part of 


ea 3. Teachers should consider do- the pupils. 
of | ing a high proportion of the lab- 7. General ability in scientific 
ent, | oratory exercises by the individual thinking is so complicated that 
ted | method if one important objective both methods can probably be used 
XX | is the development of laboratory to advantage in its development. 
skills. Our decision as to what to do 
ae 4, Teachers should consider do- im practice is made easier when 
‘ion | ing a high proportion of the exer- we realize that all of our labora- 
ted | cises by the individual method, tory teaching need not—should not 
tus without specific directions, if one —be done by one method. We 
to | important objective is the develop- may be ignoring a whole continuous 
the | ment of ability to solve /aboratory series of possibilities between these 
rge | problems. two extremes. In many cases it 
the 5. Teachers should consider do- may be found best to use both 
kes, | ing a high proportion of the work methods in teaching a given idea 
rin- by the individual method when one or topic. 
ults 
om- 
ub- 
na 
R / a ki PARENTS and teachers at Battle Creek, 
in- - eo Michigan, are really becoming working part- 
in ners, says the School Executive. A series of home counseling meetings 
hen | has served to impress parents that counselors are interested in their 
be | children’s welfare and have resulted in the schools’ receiving many help- 
use | ful suggestions and much first-hand information about problems. 
if: During the first part of the meetings, school people outlined the 


und | teason for them, emphasizing the need to help young people make wise 
ual educational and vocational choices. A discussion of the testing program 
sit- | pointed out the need for information about student interests and aptitudes. 
sily | Then parents were given a chance to make suggestions and offer criti- 
pils | cisms of the school program. This gave the schools an opportunity to 
cise | correct misunderstandings which had grown out of insufficient or in- 
lata correct information. 

ory The last part of the meetings was devoted to individual meetings 
lab- | of parents with their children’s counselors. Here problems of both 
hey | home and school were frankly discussed. 
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Education of the Conqueror 
WILLIAM F, RUSSELL 


In the Teachers College Record 


al REMEMBER once hearing of 


a new golf game called “Drink’ 


and Smell.” The rules were to have 
two players, two caddies, two bags 
of clubs, and one large bottle of 
whiskey. After the first hole, the 
winner got a drink, and the loser 
just a smell. The same procedure 
was followed on the second hole 
and thereafter. If the same player 
lost three or four holes in succes- 
sion, he would be bound to win the 
next. So, in a sense, has it been in 
the field of warfare. Success brings 
a trend toward tradition; failure, a 
search for the new; with the cer- 
tain result of ultimate alternation 
of victory and defeat. 

This principle applies also to 
education. The main reforms of 
education in Prussia—from which 
resulted the horrible history of this 
criminal nation—date from Fichte’s 
Reden, based on the defeats in- 
flicted by Napoleon. 

After World War I, in Austria 
or Germany or Hungary people 
would ply you with questions about 
education in the United States. And 
in each country were instituted sub- 
stantial educational reforms, new 
school organization, new curricu- 
lums. But if you went to Paris or 
London, or particularly Edinburgh, 
the inhabitants would welcome you 
politely and ask what was it that 
you wanted to see. They would 
start a- conversation with, ‘The 
trouble with your education is. . .” 
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and being from a conquering coun- 
try, naturally, I wanted to tell the 
world how we had done it. 

The countries in the world today 
can be divided into five groups: 
the defeated, the neutrals, the oc- 
cupied, the allied, and the con- 
quering. The defeated are not go- 
ing to look back. What they did 
was wrong; their leaders were 
wrong. As we proceed from neutral 
to occupied to allied, their eyes will 
shift progressively from the future 
to the past. Among the conquerors, 
China, France, Soviet Russia, and 
Britain were severely frightened. 
For long periods of time only a 
flicker of hope remained. Of all the 
conquerors, the United States stands 
alone. We are confident; we have 
not been scared. And we have the 
atom bomb. Where in all the world 
is conservatism in education likely 
to be popular? Where will it be 
said that old professors and school 
superintendents are satisfactory? 
That the course of study is sound? 
That curriculum revisions are un- 
necessary? That Horace Mann and 
McGuffey were right? Right here 
in the good old U. S. A.! 

We talk a good deal about the 
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reeducation of the Germans. A 
large commission has gone to Japan 
to reeducate the Japanese. I appre- 
ciate, from personal experience, the 
importance for future world peace 
of better education of the loco 
nations. But far more important, 
I am sure, is the reeducation of 
the Americans, particularly in the 
face of the conservative reaction 
that, unwatched and _ unnoticed, 
seems certain to set in. 

By a careful study of the history 
of education and of comparative 
education, we can find certain so- 
cieties of the past and almost up 
to the present whose education was 
geared either to looking forward 
or looking backward. We know, 
for instance, that the early Egyp- 
tians and Chinese set up societies 
that lasted for long periods of 
time. These societies were strong 
because they adopted the principle 
of having each successive genera- 
tion exactly duplicate the preceding 
one, and the system of education 
fitted this program exactly. In more 
recent times, the great mass of peo- 
ple in Germany, for instance, was 
taught to obey. 

Similarly there have been some 
societies, particularly in times of 
ferment, that gained great success 
precisely because they adopted a 
policy of change, of adapting to 
the new. Here again the system of 
education meshed exactly with the 
program. The most striking ex- 
amples were the Ottoman Empire 
and that phase of German social 
planning that kept the mass of the 
people controlled and at the same 
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time produced leaders able to look 
forward and cut red tape. 

I do not need to spell out the 
characteristics of these two types 
of society and education. It will 
be sufficient to list the main ele- 
ments in common. 

The characteristics of an educa- 
tional plan to fit a backward- 
looking society are: (1) special 
trust in the old, suspicion of the 
young, long and slow advance- 
ment; (2) emphasis on a ruling 
class; (3) certain peoples—often 
in large numbers, outside the pale; 
(4) the main content of the cur- 
riculum is contained in ritual or 
a set of books; (5) the method 
of teaching is closely related. The 
teacher knows exactly what he 
wants; the pupil knows exactly 
what he is supposed to do. 

The goal of education to look 
forward is definitely ot to bring 
up one generation exactly like the 
previous one, but one that is differ- 
ent. Hence, (1) education is based 
not on a ritual or the contents of a 
set of books but on the demands of 
future society. The rules must be 
made up new to meet new condi- 
tions. Such a society (2) cannot 
afford a ruling class—hereditary in 
nature—which holds the power. 
New ideas must boil up from un- 
derneath. (3) People must have 
equal opportunity, regardless of 
race, creed, or economic ability. (4) 
Ability, not age or reputation, must 
be the consideration in choosing 
leaders. (5) The method of teach- 
ing should be designed to stimu- 
late flexibility, the questioning at- 
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titude, impatience with the past. 

We have been a progressive peo- 
ple, but not in our education. The 
little grammar schools and district 
schools gave the three R’s and little 
else. The early colleges were set up 
to train men for the ministry and 
the law. Each of these professions 
depends on tradition and the ad- 
justment of the individual to a body 
of tradition. Then the colleges took 
in students preparing for other 
walks of life; the high schools 
were added—little images of the 
colleges. They were modeled on a 
settled society—one which looked 
backward. Americans kept the 
European form but learned to justi- 
fy the system with a new patter. 
Even if it were proved that a 
knowledge of formal grammar did 
not help one to write or speak 
English better, such knowledge was 
still desirable because of its dis- 
ciplinary values; and if a leader 
were to be trained, proper educa- 
tion first disciplined him to be a 
follower. Both these theories are 
preposterous. They are the talk of 
the pedagogue which finds willing 
ears among a population proud of 
its past, unworried about its future. 
Most of my intelligent friends, 
good patriotic Americans, down 
underneath believe in a form of 
education much like that of ancient 
China or Egypt. They are quite 
fearful of anything different. That 
is why some educators have gained 
great popularity by the advocacy 
of the 100 best books or the return 
to the standards of the McGuffey 
readers as the cure for delinquency. 


That is why America stands in such 
grave danger of falling behind the 
rest of the world. 

Here are the danger signals. 

If you see old men or groups of 
old men get the power, whether it 
be a legislature or boards of regents 
or trustees; if the rank and file are 
left out of policy making; if young- 
er men and women fail to get on 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion or on curriculum committees 
—then watch out! 

If you see rich people having 
exceptional opportunities for their 
children; if money buys a better 
opportunity than ability; if there 
are poorer educational opportuni- 
ties in the country than in the city, 
in the poorer states than in the 
wealthier—then watch out! 

If quotas are set up for Negroes 
and Jews; if Indians and Mexicans 
of good ability are treated differ- 
ently from other people of similar 
ability; if the mountain people or 
the Dust Bowl inhabitants, or the 
cotton pickers, or field hands, or 
canal boat people are treated differ- 
ently—then watch out! 

If Washington or a Supreme 
Council on Education or the State 
University set a fixed curriculum; 
if the CIO or AFL ar National 
Association of Manufaccurers tell 
us what to teach; if they set be- 
fore us 100 best books and say that 
is our education task; if work in 
school is justified because it sup- 
posedly trains the mind in general; 
if obsolete subject matter is taught 
to train character; if newspaper 
columnists advocate military train- 
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ing on any ground other than mili- 
taty mecessity—then watch out! 

If parents or critics put on cam- 
paigns to bring order into the 
schools, demand that children be 
forced to do this or that, bring 
back the rod, urge memoriter reci- 
tations, require examinations on 
masses of facts, historical or scien- 
tific, harp on the fact that “things 
were not like this when I went to 
school” —then watch out! 

These are signs that America 
is about to rest on her oars. 

We are going into a new world. 
We cannot win by looking to the 
past. Therefore, education must 
not look to the past. Do not lie low 
when you see reactionary and dan- 


Progressive 


. . We have had the begin- 
nings of ‘activities’ education in 
which students learned by doing 
things instead of reading out of 
books or listening to lectures. We 
have seen school programs ‘inte- 
grated’ with life, so that children 
in the elementary grades visited 
the docks and the markets to see 
how a city’s food supply func- 
tions. . . . 

“But what scholastic activities 
program of former days will com- 
pare with the activities that con- 
front the student veteran on the 
college campus? Active is a mild 
word to describe a curriculum 
which includes . . . . the task of 


finding a home to study in and 
sleep in, a cafeteria wherein to eat . 
on the scale permitted by his gov- 


gerous practices taking root. Stand 
for the young getting their chance. 
Stimulate decisions with as wide 
popular participation as possible. 
Advocate in every way possible 
equal educational chance regardless 
of birth, race, religion, or class. 
Let the curriculum look to the fu- 
ture, even if it is solidly based on 
the past. Do not be fooled by the 
professors, college presidents, and 
scientists who justify what they do 
by the theory of formal discipline. 
All of us must give the rest of our 
lives not only to prevent traditional, 
conforming education, but to build 
schools, colleges, and other means 
of education to make America flex- 
ible and sensitive to change. 


Education 


ernment allowance, and ditto a 
clothier and a laundry and an oc- 
casional movie. And as to inte- 
grating the school life with life in 
the outside world, no progressive 
educator, we imagine, ever got so 
far as to visualize a college stu- 
dent who has integrated his Euclid 
and Plato and English Composition 
with a wife his own age and often 
a baby, too. 

“There is no danger of the col- 
lege veteran being carried too far 
away by academic interests from 
real life . . . . if his absorption is 
interrupted every little while by 
thoughts of how far $65 a month 
will go in today’s markets.” 


—Topics of The Times, 
The New York Times. 
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What Tommy Learns 
RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
In Educational Leadership 


Sains learns a great deal at 
school. He doesn’t do so well on 
examinations on things in books, 
it’s true, but he learns a Jot, never- 
theless. One of the lessons Tommy 
has learned is about superiority and 
inferiority. 

Tommy’s first lesson came with 
his first report card. The marks on 
his card were not very good. He 
wasn’t inclined to pay much at- 
tention, though, until he found it 
had to do with other things, such 
as receiving praise or blame or 
being allowed certain privileges. 
Boys and girls with good marks 
were appointed by the teacher to be 
chairmen of groups or were allowed 
to change the water in the goldfish 
bowl. Boys and girls with poor 
marks were told to write the spell- 
ing words again or to rework the 
arithmetic problems they had 
missed. Tommy decided to do some- 
thing about this situation and he 
worked hard until the second report 
came. It was no better than the first. 
Some of the kids who didn’t seem to 
work at all had good reports. Evi- 
dently they were “betters” by na- 
ture. Tommy resigned himself to 
being a “worse.” And there was 
nothing he could do about it—noth- 
ing at all. The school was teaching 
well the lesson of superiority and 
inferiority. 

It wasn’t until he was in the 
third grade that Tommy became 
aware of “grouping” in the school. 


Ruth Cunningham is on the staff of 

the Institute of School Experimen- 

tation, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. Reported from Educa- 

tional Leadership, (April, 
1946), 334-35. 


Sam, the kid next door, and Tommy 
had started to school together. 
Both were disappointed when they 
were assigned to different rooms, 
but they decided it was just one 
of those sad things chance can do. 
As time went on, they compared 
notes and found the lessons were 
quite different. Tommy's first re- 
action was that he was in luck, 
because Sam’s work seemed a lot 
harder than his. But Sam explained 
it to Tommy as his mother had 
explained it to a neighbor. He, 
Sam, was smart and was in the 
fast group, but Tommy was a dum- 
my and had to be in the slow 
group. Tommy protested. There 
were blows and two bloody noses. 
But Tommy had to admit to him- 
self that there might be some truth 
in what Sam said. He was evidently 
even more of a “worse” than he 
had realized. And there was noth- 
ing he could do about it. 

Tommy learned about race differ- 
ences when the kids were organiz- 
ing a baseball team. Sam was leader 
of the gang. His closest rival for 
pitcher was Joe Billings. The gang 
wasn’t sure which boy should be 
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given the post, but Sam settled it 
with, “We don’t let niggers be 
pitchers.” That was that. It came as 
a new idea to Tommy that being 
a Negro made a boy different. Evi- 
dently being a Negro put Joe in 
the “worse” group and made it 
impossible for him to be a pitcher 
just as he, Tommy, through no 
action of his own, was denied op- 
portunity to take care of the gold- 
fish. He felt sorry about Joe, but 
he felt there was nothing he could 
do about it. 

The end of the sixth grade is 
a time of high excitement, for it 
is then that one leaves the “‘little 
kids’ school” and goes on to high 
school. Tommy and his classmates 
were breathless with anticipation. 
Then the blow fell. The school 
said to Tommy, “Thou shalt not 
pass.” Again, for no reason he 
could understand, he was branded 
a “worse.” It was tough all the 
next year, thinking about the others 
having a good time at high school. 
And there was nothing he could do. 

It was in the tenth grade that 
Tommy learned about religious dis- 
crimination. He was being rushed 
for a fraternity, but Sam wasn’t 
asked. Tommy broached the sub- 
ject of Sam’s qualifications to one 
of the fraternity brothers. ‘‘Nix,” 
said he, “We don’t pledge Cath- 
olics.”” Here was a new twist. It 
would seem that sometimes the 
“betters” could be classed as 
“worse” and vice versa. Suddenly 
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he, Tommy, was a “better” because 
his parents went to one church and 
Sam was a “worse” because his 
went to another. 

Tommy thought and thought 
about it. The only sense he could 
find was the one common element. 
One is “better” or one is “worse” 
through no fault of his own. Evi- 
dently the trick is to find the situa- 
tion where you are a “betier” and 
play it for all it is worth. It might 
be hard on the other guys, but 
after all, you're a “worse” yourself 
at times. In situations where Sam 
is a “better,” he snubs Tommy; 
and when Tommy is a “better,” 
he snubs Sam. That's the pattern. 

The pattern helped Tommy un- 
derstand his history lesson and cur- 
rent events. It seemed that Ameri- 
cans are “betters.” They are the 
right ones. You doubt it? Look in 
the history book. Read the papers. 
Our Allies are ‘‘betters’” of a some- 
what lower rank. Our enemies, past, 
present, and future, are “worse,” 
and there is nothing anyone can do 
about it. Tommy’s teachers would 
be shocked beyond words if any- 
one had accused them of teaching 
the theory of a master race. 

Some day Tommy may go to the 
polls to vote on legislation such 
as the fair employment practices 
bill or on a matter of great inter- 
national importance. Will the les- 
son remain then—the lesson in su- 
periority and inferiority the schoo! 
has taught too well? 


THE Motion Picture Association has set up a children’s film li- 
brary to furnish theaters a select group of features for Saturday 


morning children’s shows. 
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The Improvement of Teacher Education 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


7 HE improvement of teacher 
education depends fundamentally 
On increasing the attractiveness of 
the profession. Salaries are, of 
course, of basic importance. The 
worth apparently placed on teach- 
ing by the American people does 
small credit to their presumable 
regard for the welfare of their 
children and of their society. And 
since many states are financially 
unable to raise teachers’ salaries to 
respectable levels through their own 
efforts alone, federal aid to educa- 
tion is indispensable. 

Occupational security is another 
matter to which more attention 
must be given. Competent teachers 
must be assured of tenure. Arrange- 
ments for sick leave, etc., must be 
at least as enlightened as those pro- 
vided for industrial workers. Pen- 
sion systems must be increased. 

Teachers must be granted the 
right to live a normal life. It is 
justifiable to expect teachers to be 
good specimens of the culture and 
it is desirable for them to play 
the part of good citizens in the 
community. But to insist on a hypo- 
critical simulation of a standard the 
lay community itself does not live 
up to can only breed rebellion and 
reduce teaching effectiveness. It is 
equally indefensible to forbid teach- 
ing by married women, including 
mothers. This practice excludes 


from the schools women with a 
type of experience that is likely to 
enhance their competence. 


A final report of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Re- 
ported from the Improvement of 
Teacher Education. Washington, D. 
C.: The Council, 1946, 262-71. 


Democratic administrative leader- 
ship enables teachers to work up 
to the limit of their ability and en- 
courages them to engage in activities 
that promote professional growth. 
The best preparation in the world 
will not produce a teacher who can 
do a good job in an atmosphere 
of suspicion, disdain, or tyranny. 
Furthermore, teachers, like other 
human beings, enjoy learning to do 
a better job. Inservice education 
programs, centered in the school 
system, can further enhance the 
satisfactions of teachers. 

Many young men and women 
capable of becoming superior teach- 
ers never even consider entering 
the profession. It is also regrettably 
true that many individuals who 
are not adequately suited to the 
work are permitted to become teach- 
ers. It is important to take steps 
to correct this situation. 

Responsibility for recruitment 
should be shared by the faculties 
of both high schools and colleges 
and may receive helpful support 
from state deparements of educa- 
tion. The basic approach should be 
through first-rate programs of vo- 
cational guidance. Ultimate respon- 
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sibility for the choice rests on the 
individual, and he should be en- 
couraged and helped to weigh al- 
ternatives. But there can be little 
doubt that more able persons will 
be attracted to the teaching profes- 
sion if the advantages—its social 
worth and personal satisfactions— 
are adequately set forth. 

Colleges that prepare teachers 
not only have an opportunity to 
help high-school students under- 
stand what being a teacher means 
but also are in a position to recruit 
students on their own campuses. 
Faculty members often exert a nega- 
tive influence because of their prej- 
udice against work in the schools 
and sometimes against colleagues 


tion. Bringing such people into 
closer contact with school situations 
and school people and getting them 
to participate in local planning for 
the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion is helpful in modifying their 
attitudes. 

Undoubtedly more financial aid 
is needed for first-rate students who 
are eager to become teachers. The 
fact that as many able young Amer- 
icans never go to college as do so 
is disturbing evidence that our edu- 
cational system falls far short of 
serving the public weal to the de- 
gree it ought. The shortage of 
young scientists and the prestige of 
science resulting from the war have 
given rise to a demand that pro- 
visions be made to facilitate college 
training in this field. But better 
education for all has become a pri- 
mary need. Such education requires 


who specialize in teacher prepara- - 
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better prepared teachers. Society 
cannot afford not to provide the 
means whereby these teachers may 
be produced. Selection must, of 
course, be made among those who 
propose to become teachers. 

During the war shortage of 
teachers resulted in a relaxation 
of selective procedures. Institutions 
where teachers are prepared ought 
now to develop effective techniques 
of selection and apply them with 
increasing vigor. Selection should 
be a continuous process, and the 
students themselves should be gw- 
en some responsibility in the proc- 
ess; they should be helped to inter- 
pret the evidence bearing on their 
suitability for the profession. 

Reform of programs for pre- 
service education requires continu- 
ous attention. The needs of chil- 
dren and society and of the schools 
change. Hence the demands on 
teacher education change. The Com- 
mission has chosen, therefore, to 
emphasize continuous improvement 
rather than to imagine and set 
forth an ideal program. 

Teachers adequate for our times 
cannot be prepared in less than four 
collegiate years, regardless of 
whether they are to teach in rural 
or urban communities. Greater in- 
stitutional unity is a prime need. 
This implies more effective integra- 
tion within and between various 
parts of each institution and a 
greater ability among faculty mem- 
bers to work together; it also sug- 
gests moving in the direction of 
programs made up of related units, 
each commanding a respectable 
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block of time. In both general and 
professional education efforts are 
being made to combine theory and 
practice, classroom study and direct 
experience, more effectively. Shar- 
ing concern about students and their 
needs, about communities and their 
problems, and schools and the chal- 
lenges they face are useful in in- 
creasing the ability of staff members 
to work together. 

Much time and __ intelligence 
should be devoted to the improve- 
ment of general education for 
teachers, the great majority of 
whom will themselves function in 
that field. The primary objectives 
of at least three-eighths of under- 
graduate work of prospective teach- 
ers should be those ascribable to 
general education; it should not be 
concentrated in the first two years. 
Instruction primarily designed for 
general education should give atten- 
tion to implications of its subject 
matter for professional develop- 
ment. The reverse also holds true. 
There should be more attention to 
interrelations of departmentalized 
subjects and to practical implica- 
tions for personal and social well- 
being. More provision needs to be 
made for instruction in art. 

As respects professional educa- 
tion, two trends—aside from that 
toward better integration—are to 
be observed. One is in the direction 
of making better provision for 
bringing about an understanding of 
child growth and development, not 
only through creating directly re- 
lated instructional units but also 
through saturating the professional 


program with the child-develop. 
ment point of view. The other 
trend involves more attention to 
communities and their problems, 
leading on to promoting broad 
social understanding. Each of these 
trends deserves encouragement. 

Student teaching is being widely 
reexamined as an element in the 
preparation of teachers. Several 
promising movements may be 
noted: toward providing more ex- 
perience with children, schools, and 
communities prior to student teach- 
ing proper; toward relating pro- 
fessional study more intimately to 
student teaching; and toward ar- 
ranging for an extended, full-time 
student teaching experience off 
campus. 

Student personnel is a subject 
commanding increasing attention in 
institutions that prepare teachers. 
The movement is in the direction 
of enabling larger and larger pro 
portions of the faculty to participate 
in the work of guidance. Central 
staffs of specialists are giving in- 
creasing time to helping their col- 
leagues share the responsibility for 
guidance. 

Advanced subject-matter offer- 
ings are being influenced by devel- 
opments in the secondary schools. 
Subject-matter specialists who have 
learned at first hand what the con- 
temporary problems and needs of 
schools are have come to favor the 
development of divisional majors 
and courses more functionally de- 
signed for the preparation of teach- 
ers. 

More student participation in 
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planning is being provided. This 
trend is supported by both demo- 
cratic theory and the belief that 
if teachers are to guide the learn- 
ing of others, they should better 
understand the process as it oper- 
ates in their own case. Further 
experimentation in this direction is 
recommended. 

Evaluation is playing an increas- 
ingly useful role. Its effort is to 
devise the largest variety of means 
of checking progress and to employ 
the evidence as a basis for both 
guidance and curricular revision. 
There is a tendency toward pro- 
viding those whose efforts are be- 
ing evaluated with opportunities 
to participate in the process. 

Attention to inservice education 
is likely to increase rapidly. Leaders 
in curricular revision have come to 
believe that planning of modifica- 
tions must be shared in by the 
teachers who will carry them out. 
The supervisor who was supposed 
to know the one right way of 
teaching and see that all classroom 
teachers followed it is being suc- 
ceeded by a person who respects 
individual teaching differences, who 
thinks of himself as a resource to 


teachers, and who sees group meth- 
ods as the best technique to use in 
his work. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals are becoming sensitive to the 
role of personnel relations in mak- 
ing a good school system. These 
trends point to the expansion of 
system-centered programs to im- 
prove educational service. 

Tasks growing out of teaching 
situations provide the _ starting 
point. Helping the teacher to see 
better what his job is and to do it 
better becomes the goal. Through 
policy councils, planning groups, 
conferences, and workshops, teach- 
ers can share in educational plan- 
ning. Thus the power inherent in 
the ideas of all the teachers has an 
opportunity to express itself fully 
for the advantage of the schools. 

Colleges and universities can 
help by developing consultant serv- 
ices, conferences, and workshops. 
Such ventures will assist the higher 
institutions in discovering how to 
increase the functional effectiveness 
of their teacher-preparation pro- 
grams. By developing closer rela- 
tions with school systems they may 
learn more effective and more re- 
warding ways of field service. 


AT last, says the Educator's Washington Dispatch, the 
public is beginning to realize there’s a teacher shortage. 
Thomas C. Boushall, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
called his education committee to Washington to discuss 
ways to help schools recruit and keep better teachers. 
Now the U. S. Chamber of Commerce will write its 1800 
local chambers, telling them of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation and urging them to support local efforts to keep 
teachers and to help school officials plan further action. 
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We Still Need Spelling Teachers 


Dorris May LEE AND J. MuRRAY LEE 


In the Elementary English Review 


JV EW spelling texts and work- 
books provide pupils with a spell- 
ing program. Is it the teacher's job 
in this program just to pronounce 
the words and correct the papers? 
Definitely not. An effective spelling 
program can be achieved only by 
teacher-pupil discussion and by di- 
rect personal attention to individual 
problems. The teacher's responsibil- 
ity is to develop in each child 
habits of learning to spell which 
are effective for him. Here is how 
she can do it: 

1. She must see that the child 
is required to learn those words and 
only those words which are impor- 
tant in his writing —We all have 
several different vocabularies which 
vary greatly in size. From the larg- 
est on down they are the listening 
vocabulary, the reading vocabulary, 
the speaking vocabulary, and the 
writing vocabulary. Thus, it is not 
necessary for a child to be able to 
spell every word which it is impor- 
tant for him to understand. 

Studies of children’s and adults’ 
writing show that about 3000 words 
make up over 97 percent of the 
running words. Increasing the num- 
ber of words taught adds only 
about 1 percent to the writing vo- 
cabulary. The practical implications 
are, then, that teachers should use 
spelling lists limited to about 3000 
words taught through the eighth 
grade and that these lists should 
include as nearly as possible only 
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the words which the child will use 
consistently in his writing. 

2. The teacher must present the 
words adequately—The child 
should of course hear the word 
pronounced while he is looking at 
it and should have an opportunity 
to say it aloud himself. Obviously 
he should know the meaning of each 
word. The spelling should be tied 
to the concept rather than only to 
the pronunciation of the word. 
Many words have a variety of mean- 
ings and usages, e. g., “soda” may 
refer to baking soda, caustic soda, 
or an ice-cream soda. As many of 
these as are in common or local 
usage should be discussed. Research 
studies of transfer indicate that we 
cannot expect transfer of one mean- 
ing of a word to a totally different 
meaning. Particularly is this true of 
the poor speller, who after all, is 
our chief concern. 

Children should also understand 
the meanings of derivatives. Dis- 
cussion of a variety of forms helps 
them develop an understanding 
of how words are made up and lays 
a foundation for independence in 
both spelling and understanding. 
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Do not introduce discussion of de- 
rivatives beyond the comprehension 
level of the group. For instance, 
children in the lower grades learn 
to add s and es to form plurals. 
They also add ed and ing to the 
basic verb form. Then when they 
are given plurals or the inflected 
forms, they learn to write the base 
form. In the upper grades children 
add prefixes and suffixes. They 
should compare the meaning and 
spelling of educate and education; 
value, valuation, and valuable, etc. 
Only the word as given in the spell- 
ing lesson should be considered a 
spelling word, however. 

Beyond this discussion of mean- 
ing and derivative forms should be 
a discussion of the word form itself. 
Dr. Gates discovered that many 
words have a letter or group of 
letters which cause most of the 
errors n spelling them. (Cf. A List 
of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 
Words. New York City: Columbia 
Teachers College, 1937.) This in- 
formation should be used, but it 
is poor educational psychology to 
say to a child, ‘This is the place in 
the word you are most apt to miss.” 
A better means is to tie in the dif- 
ficult letters by calling attention to 
them in some positive way. For 
instance, rhyming a base word with 
some already known word helps 
(bake with make and wake). Little 
catch phrases like ‘‘the kind of meat 
you Aeat and eat” help in a number 
of ways. Or compare words that end 
alike without rhyming, e. g., watch, 
match, and stretch. Attention should 
always be called to words with 
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double letters, diphthongs, and 
digraphs. 

The most helpful single pro- 
cedure is dividing words into syl- 
lables. Beginning with the fourth 
grade it should be progressively de- 
veloped. The word, “‘vacation” looks 
long and confusing to a child, but 
“va ca tion” is much easier. Pupils 
should see the syllables written sep- 
arately, not just divided by vertical 
lines in the original word or indi- 
cated by curved lines under each 
syllable. It is well to have the pupils 
write the word once in syllables. The 
syllabification of the words should 
not be required as there is little 
value in knowing the syllables ex- 
cept as an aid in spelling a word. 

3. The teacher must instil effec- 
tive habits and attitudes for correct- 
ly writing the words.—Children 
should use a consistent method of 
study that involves a variety of ap- 
proaches. From the presentation 
they have got pronunciation, mean- 
ing, use, and a special discussion of 
spelling features. 

For his own individual study, 
the pupil can look at the word and 
say it to himself, copy it, think how 
it is spelled, check the accuracy, 
then write the word himself from 
memory, see if it looks right, and 
then check it with the orginal. The 
major emphasis should be on writ- 
ing the word. Simply writing the 
word a given number of times is 
very ineffective, however, since it 
is thinking about the writing that 
is important. 

The habit of checking the spell- 


ing of all written material should 
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be consistently encouraged. This 
may be done by emphasizing its 
importance in the study method or 
it may be done by giving the class 
opportunity, after the words are 
pronounced, to look back over their 
lists and be sure each word “looks 
right.” If it does not, it should be 
changed so that it does, Every incor- 
rectly spelled word that a child 
can recognize himself and correct 
is just so much of the battle won. 

4. The teacher must work indi- 
vidually and with small groups of 
the poorer spellers to find methods 
effective for them. A relatively small 
number of words per week, a thor- 
ough oral discussion of the words 
by teacher and class, and a good 
consistent method of study solve the 
problems of many children. If these 
do not work, however, individual 
help is essential. It is not within the 
scope of this article to describe all 
methods that might be used, but the 
following may be suggestive: 

1. If it has not already been 
done, have the child’s vision and 
hearing checked. 


2. Have the pupil study the 
worcs out loud with you to see 
that he is doing it in a reasonable 
manner. 

3. Study the types of errors the 
pupil makes. Is poor writing a 
factor? The obvious intent should 
be counted and poorly made letters 
should be scored on the writing 
rather than on the pupil’s spelling 
record. 

4. Reading and spelling diffi- 
culties often go hand in hand. If 
this is the trouble, give a good 
diagnostic reading test and see that 
the child gets the necessary help 
for his reading problem. 

If none of these ideas seems to 
locate or correct the difficulty, the 
number of words for which the 
child is responsible can be cut down 
or other methods of study may be 
used. His memory may be almost 
entirely kinesthetic, or visual, or 
auditory. Try to find out which and 
then emphasize that in his study 
procedure. Continue experimenting 
until he achieves success, if only 
with a few words a week. 


FM in Education 


THE first FM radio station in the 
United States to be managed and 
paid for by students was recently 
installed at Sewanhaka High School 
in Floral Park, New York. Two 
of the daily four hours of broad- 
casting are devoted to classwork 
broadcast by the radio classes. At 
night Station WSHS broadcasts en- 
tertainment for the adult popula- 
tion. The station gives a chance 


for practical work in studio main- 
tenance, script writing, sound ef- 
fects, radio electronics, and pro- 
graming. Science students not only 
built, test, and maintain the sta- 
tion, but also have an opportunity 
to dramatize scientific experiments. 
Programs are piped into the dis- 
trict’s elementary schools so that 
teachers can switch on any pro- 
grams which interest their classes. 
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No Army Teaching Miracles 


STARR M. KING 


In the Massachusetts Teacher 


RTICLES emphasizing mira- 
cles performed by the Army and 
Navy in their wartime educational 
programs continue to appear in in- 
creasing numbers in educational 
periodicals. Roger Babson, for in- 
stance, was lavish in his praise of 
methods used for teaching foreign 
languages to the GI's. He failed to 
point out, however, that the gov- 
ernment programs had unlimited 
funds at their disposal. The Army 
and Navy concentrated on single 
courses, as in the ASTP and 
AMGOT programs, rather than on 
the four or more courses elected 
by students in normal times; classes 
were limited to ten students; and 
the Army and Navy student aver- 
aged 600 hours of language in- 
struction as compared with approx- 
imately 100 hours for the college 
student in the same period of time. 
Moreover, the instruction was en- 
trusted to the same college instruc- 
tors who handled regular college 
courses, and any credit due should 
properly belong to the colleges. The 
results were not so much miracles 
as the outcome of concentration on 
a single course and the opportunity 
afforded by the excessive amount 
of time spent. 

In reference to the miraculous 
handling of such subjects as phys- 
ics and mathematics, the instruc- 
tion was necessarily superficial and 
incomplete, hitting the high spots 
and selecting only the phases of the 
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subject which were essential. Such 
a method is appropriate and sat- 
isfactory when preparing students 
hastily to meet an emergency, but 
it is highly inadequate and un- 
suited for use in classes where a 
thorough job is required. 

In my opinion, no miracles have 
been performed. It is obvious that 
too casual an examination of meth- 
ods used and the purposes behind 
them has led to the erroneous as- 
sumption that Army and Navy in- 
struction was more efficient than 
that in civilian programs. As a 
matter of fact, much instruction was 
poorly conceived and poorly car- 
ried out, from the selection of 
teachers and planning of courses 
down to methods used in class- 
rooms. The Army Air Forces Train- 
ing Command afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for studying the 
Army’s educational methods. 

The five-month college training 
program, which was the cadets’ in- 
troduction to the task at hand, pro- 
vided ground instruction only, ex- 
cept for 10 hours of flying during 
the final month. The directive and 
its interpretation contained many 
requirements which were education- 
ally unsound and were unsuited 
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for pilot instruction. The program 
had been in operation a year and a 
half before a revised manual cor- 
rected a majority of these irritations. 
In the geography course, for ex- 
ample, which should have furnished 
a foundation for such subjects as 
navigation and meteorology, the 
directive incorporated such irrele- 
vant material as “the study of the 
relation of climate to health,” “types 
of flora and fauna and their in- 
fluence on the density of popula- 
tion,” etc., all of which had no bear- 
ing on pilot training and took up 
valuable time. 

In many instances impossible con- 
ditions were imposed. A case in 
point is the situation faced by the 
University of Tennessee relative to 
its physics course. Where in normal 
times never more than 10 percent 
of 3500 students elect physics in 
a single year, the Air Forces ex- 
pected all of the 1200 cadets as- 
signed there to be given a year’s 
course in four months. Appreciate 
the problem involved relative to 
equipment and teaching staff, and 
bear in mind that this was only one 
college out of at least 150 colleges 
in the Army Air Forces alone. Any 
credit for unscrambling the chaotic 
situation dumped in the their laps 
by army officers lacking background 
for the work should go to the col- 
lege authorities involved. Confu- 
sion caused by the inefficient han- 
dling of the “movement of troops,” 
commonly ‘referred to as the flow 
chart, by inexperienced hands at 
Air Force headquarters made an- 
other difficulty for the colleges. 


Graduates of the college train- 
ing program received the next phase 
of their training at the preflight 
school at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 
Eight thousand cadets presented a 
thrilling spectacle at parade cere- 
monies, but a look underneath at 
the educational setup and the staff 
of instructors presented a very dif- 
ferent picture. 

To recruit members of the orig- 
inal staff, an advertisement was in- 
serted in the Montgomery, Alabama, 
newspaper offering $2600 as the 
annual civil service salary. This 
brought out of the neighborhood 
a number of teachers whose average 
annual salary had been approxi- 
mately $1100. A young lieutenant 
from West Point did most of the 
selecting of the 59 instructors 
chosen in this way for the opening 
of the school. Later, additional 
civilians were recruited, with a 
strong leaning toward lawyers be- 
cause they could “‘talk better before 
a group.” Other instructors were 
added later, from the following 
occupations: Sears-Roebuck em- 
ploye; machine shop foreman; 
general manager of a mill; person- 
nel man on the NYA; band leader; 
seismograph operator; referee in 
motor-vehicle accident disputes; 
designer of engines; foreman of a 
section gang in a caterpillar tractor 
company; research scientist; drug- 
store owner; several insurance 
agents, real estate agents, and news- 
paper advertising men; a special 
officer of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons; a Red Cross director, etc. To- 
gether with the thirty legal members 
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already mentioned, this group con- 
stituted approximately 30 percent 
of the staff. 

As many as 80 cadets met in a 
small room. Courses of study were 
prepared arbitrarily at Central In- 
structors School at San Antonio, 
Texas, by young instructors of lim- 
ited experience; teaching was done 
entirely from abbreviated, paper- 
covered textbooks; no laboratory 
equipment was available for the 
instruction of such subjects as phys- 
ics. All marks were based on stand- 
ardized weekly tests, invariably con- 
taining ten questions which could 
be answered by a single word or 
numerical quantity. 

The last three phases of training 
consisted primarily of 60 hours 
each for flying instruction. Although 
some classroom instruction was 
given in meteorology and naviga- 
tion, success or failure to be grad- 
uated depended on flying skill. Of 
every 100 cadets who entered pri- 
mary school (third phase), 30 
washed out of the primary school; 
nine washed out of basic schools 
(fourth phase); and two washed 
out of advanced schools (fifth and 
last phase of training). Fifty-nine 
percent of the original class, then, 
completed the training program, 
and 41 percent washed out. 

At a quick glance, it would be 
said that any school which failed 
41 percent of its enrollees would 
hardly be adjudged efficient. In 
all fairness, however, it must be 
considered that pilots were entrusted 
with equipment ranging from basic 
trainers costing a few thousands 


of dollars to B-29’s running close 
to a million dollars apiece. It is 
small wonder, then, that the passing 
mark took on new significance. 

Audio-visual aids were used 
effectively and extensively in the 
training program. These devices 
which had their origin in peace- 
times were vastly improved in both 
quality and quantity under the 
stimulus of wartitne pressure and 
as the result of the availability of 
unlimited funds. 

In my opinion, it isn’t so much 
the adoption of new and miracu- 
lous methods that we need as the 
insistence that some real work be 
done. Instead of constructing sim- 
pler courses for the larger propor- 
tion of our student bodies, sup- 
pose we set our course for the goal 
of better discipline, more work, 
and more thorough preparation of it. 
During the war it was clearly proved 
that when pressure was applied the 
boys did far more work and did it 
far better than was supposed pos- 
sible. Granted that motivation was 
far more potent during the war 
than any we can hope for in times 
of peace, the fact remains that 
young people have demonstrated 
conclusively that they can far exceed 
any demands we have made on 
them. It is imperative for us, as 
educators, to meet this challenge 
with a vigorous program of work. 
This will be making to education 
and to the younger generation a con- 
tribution of far greater significance 
and importance than merely search- 
ing out or emulating new and fan- 
cier methods of instruction. 
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Teachers Are Making Me a 
Dishonest Woman 


FRANKLIN C, HEMPHILL 


In the Clearing House 


NA rs. B. was mad. Her son 


was in his second year at Beach- 
mont Junior High School, and she 
didn’t like the way things were 
going. 

“At first I was bothered about it 
all,” she told the Girls Thursday 
Bridge Club. “Then I began to 
apply common sense to the whole 
situation to the decided disadvan- 
tage of the faculty and administra- 
tion. A year ago I thought being 
dishonest was awful, but now I’m 
hardened in crime—crime which 
they pushed on me. They are so 
silly about attendance, for example. 
In addition to all possible vaca- 
tions on the ordinary calendar they 
dismiss school for PTA, for athletic 
games, for faculty meetings, for 
teachers’ institute, for seventh- 
grade tea, for the county fair, for 
the bond election, and even when 
it rains or gets too hot. At the end 
of the year they fold up a week 
ahead of time so the teachers will 
get things in order and have noth- 
ing to do but attend teas and lunch- 
eons the last couple of days. And 
then they get so darned wrought 
up if I keep Thurman out for a day 
or even if he is ten minutes late. 

“At first I was honest and 
wrote excuses like, ‘He was late 
because our clock was slow.’ But 
such excuses wouldn’t do, and to 
teach him and his family to take 
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responsibilities he got detention for 
my errors. Now I just keep him 
out all day if we oversleep and 
send a note saying he was sick. 

“I learned to do that the time I 
kept him out to get a new suit. 
I'd seen so much dismissing of 
school that I’d begun to think 
surely one day of school couldn't 
matter so much. I told them in a 
nice note that it was the only day 
I could have the car. That got him 
ten nights of detention. Bill 
Brown’s mother kept him out the 
same day to take care of the chil- 
dren while she visited her sister, 
but she wrote a sick excuse and he 
got off scot free. 

“I used to think a child should 
do his own homework,” continued 
Mrs. B, “but when four teachers 
out of six assign Thurman at least 
an hour’s homework to do in a sin- 
gle evening, I rebel. His daddy and 
I take care of a subject apiece, and 
that still leaves him two hours’ work 
to do by himself, getting him to bed 
by 9:00 or 9:30. 

“Now I am pretty well brushed 
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up on English, although I don’t care 
for the way they teach it, and his 
dad knows more math than he ever 
did before. Yes, that’s dishonest, 
but I can’t see the child’s nerves 
wrecked and his sleep disturbed by 
a band of old maids. 

“I think I got bitterest over the 
way they graded Thurman,” went 
on Mrs. B. “In his first days as a 
seventh grader in that school he just 
went along without causing his par- 
ents any concern. Just like he did in 
the ‘progressive’ elementary school. 
We thought he was doing okay and 
he was happy. Then came the first 
gtading period when he got two 
C’s, a B in shop, and three D's. 
Then we began to spur him on be- 
fore we gave up and resorted to a 
life of crime. 

“He did good work for the next 
gtading period, but he couldn’t land 
anything better than a C. The same 
thing happened the next quarter, al- 
though I knew he’d found himself 
and was delivering. I talked to the 
principal and the teachers, and what 
do you think I found? They are 
permitted to give only so many A’s 
and B’s, and those who were awake 
the first grading period got the al- 
lotment; now there were none left 
for Thurman. And apparently there 
won’t be for the rest of his days at 
that school.” 

“Oh, I know how that is,” chimed 
in Mrs. J. “After Maybelle got her- 
self established as an A student she 
never had to do any work. Her 
teachers never dared to lower her 
grades because they knew I would 
go to the superintendent, and of 
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course when a girl like Maybelle 
gets low marks everyone knows it’s 
because of poor teaching.” 

Mrs. B. continued. “Next year 
Thurman will be in ninth grade 
where credits begin to count. We 
want him to go to college and he 
has to have A’s and B’s, With the 
quota already taken up and neither 
his dad nor me very good at algebra 
or Spanish, I don’t know what 
chance he has. But we've outsmarted 
that gang before and maybe we can 
do it again.” 

By now it was time to play cards. 
If there had been more time Mrs. 
B. could have told all about the 
double-page questionnaires Thur- 
man thrust in her face just as he was 
about to take off on his bike with 
the plea, “But, Mom, if I don’t get 
this back to my homeroom today 
I'll get marked down in citizen- 
ship.” 

And money! Money for student- 
body dues, for the War Chest, for 
current-event magazines, for the 
candy sale, for pictures some shyster 
was allowed to take of students, for 
shop projects, for damaged books. 
And they talk about our free public 
schools! There were things to be 
said, too, about stolen books, 
lunches, gym clothes, etc. In cop- 
ing with these she needn't necessar- 
ily jeopardize her own honesty, 
thank goodness. 

But the bridge game was starting 
now, and the gang indulged in no 
talk about such trifling matters as 
school problems. Not when Bess 
had the low-down on the minister’s 
wife. 
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Discussion; A Technique of 


Democratic Education 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


HE group discussion is an in- 
strument for bringing people to- 
gether for the consideration of com- 
mon problems; it develops a sense 
of cooperation and tolerance for the 
ideas of others; it fosters those 
traits of responsibility and leader- 
ship on which democracy depends. 
The group discussion provides the 
opportunity for the inculcation of 
the habit of suspending judgment 
on issues until all the facts have 
been weighed. 

There are people who criticize 
group discussion as a teaching tech- 
nique because antagonisms are like- 
ly to develop in the course of a 
discussion. The controversial issues, 
however, are exactly the points 
where education should help chil- 
dren work with utmost sincerity 
and good nature. The discussion 
method is one of the social tools 
through which democracy secures 
expression. 

Some persons are impatient with 
discussion because it is a slow proc- 
ess. Ideas which could be presented 
in lecture form in five minutes may 
take 25 by a group discussion. 
There is no doubt that the method 
is slower for getting organized in- 
formation from mind to mind. But 
it is not a slow method for getting 
information related to experience, 
for sharpening interest in important 
developments, for developing skill 
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in evaluation, for sensitizing per- 
sons to differences in points of 
view, and for arriving at decisions 
which take into consideration the 
maximum number of elements. 

A successful group discussion has 
three escential elements: (1) a 
problem of common interest in 
which there are conflicting ele- 
ments, confusion of thought, or 
differences of opinion; (2) a group 
of persons interested in the partic- 
ular problem; (3) a discussion 
leader skilled in leading discussion 
and integrating thought. 

In the elementary school, many 
problems arising in the day-by-day 
living of a group of children pro- 
vide opportunity for lively discus- 
sion. Social science, for example, 
offers such topics as: (1) How 
should the library corner be ar- 
ranged? (2) What do we mean 
by “playing fair” on the play- 
ground? (3) What rules do we 
need about crossing the street? 
Many topics for discussion related 
to the curriculum arise each day. 

Such topics as the following 
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might be timely in the secondary 
school: (1) Should any govern- 
mental controls be placed on the 
freedom of the press? (2) Should 
the United States yield any of her 
sovereignty in order to become 
part of an international organiza- 
tion? (3) -Should public utilities 
be owned and operated by the 
government ? 

Any problem selected for dis- 
cussion should allow for differences 
of opinion. The spirit which domi- 
nates the discussion should be that 
any and every view is a contribu- 
tion and has a place in the thought 
pattern. For the younger children 
the discussion should be brief. The 
topic should be definite and clearly 
understood; the subject should be 
one in which the children are inter- 
ested and fairly well informed. It 
may be discussed briefly one day 
to arouse interest and continued 
later when the children have col- 
lected more information. 

For older children the discussion 
period may last a full hour. The 
topic may be selected at least a 
week in advance to permit time to 
read for information and to secure 
opinions through conversations with 
acquaintances. Group discussion 
might be scheduled once a week 
so pupils may systematically acquire 
the techniques of discussion. 

The discussion should be as in- 
formal as possible. It should not 
be necessary for each speaker to be 
recognized by the chairman. The 
semicircle, possible in a room with 
movable furniture, provides a good 
arrangement and tends to decrease 


the problem of interruptions, for 
then speakers can note who is about 
to contribute to the discussion. — 

If the class is large, a group 
of six or seven may discuss the 
topic. Older children can some- 
times be divided into three or four 
groups with a pupil leader for 
each. At the end, the conclusions 
of each group may be presented by 
its leader and some discussion may 
take place in an effort to arrive at 
an agreement. 

As children grow in understand- 
ing of the group discussion method, 
each should have an opportunity 
to serve as chairman. The teacher 
may serve as a member of the group 
and set an example by the quality 
of his restrained, logical contribu- 
tions and his courteous considera- 
tion for persons holding a different 
opinion. The responsibilities of the 
chairman are: 

1. To open the discussion by a 
brief statement and to stimulate 
contributions by directing questions 
to the group. 

2. To summarize contributions 
so as to give the group time to think 
over points made. 

3. To supply illustrations when 
a member states a principle and to 
generalize when a member gives 
specific illustrations. 

4. To give recognition to each 
contribution. 

5. To emphasize aspects of the 
contribution significant to the 
thought. 

6. To meet pauses by asking 
pertinent questions to stimulate 
discussion. 
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7. To control individuals who 
tend to monopolize the conversa- 
tion. 

8. To insist that each member 
speak in a voice all can hear. 

9. To prevent emotional clashes 
and harmonize incipient conflicts. 

10. To state clearly the decision 
reached in the solution of the prob- 
lem under discussion. 

In more formal discussions with 
older children, and when discus- 
sions are continued at regular inter- 
vals, it may be desirable to have 
a recorder. He does more than 
merely keep the record. Some of 
the specific duties of a recorder are: 

1. To keep a record of the time 
and place of the discussions and of 
the persons who participated. 

2. To keep a record of the prob- 
lems encountered. 

3. To keep an account of the 
progress of the thinking. 

4. To record clearly any decision. 

5. To value individual contribu- 
tions and to recognize the persons 
who have contributed to the proc- 
ess of moving the discussion for- 
ward. 

6. To review the course of the 
thinking from time to time. 

7. To remind the group when 
it digresses from the point. 

The following should character- 
ize the experience of participants 
in a group discussion: 

1. They should grow in power 
to see all aspects of a problem. 

2. Each person should feel re- 
sponsible for participating. 

3. Every person should give con- 
sideration to the contribution of 


others in order to help construct 
the thought pattern. 

4. Each person should feel that 
his own experience has been en- 
riched. 

5. Every person should feel re- 
sponsible for sticking to the point. 

6. Members should be willing 
to apply rigorously the criterions 
for evaluation of a group discus- 
sion. 

What criterions may be used 
for evaluation of a group discus- 
sion? If these questions can be 
answered affirmatively, a group 
discussion may be considered effec- 
tive: 

1. Was a definite group problem 
or purpose stated? 

2. Was the discussion centered 
on the problem? 

3. Was this problem coopera- 
tively formed by members of the 
group? 

4, Was active participation of all 
members sought? 

5. Were unique experiences and 
individuality of each member 
sought out and utilized in the 
discussion ? 

6. Were divergent points of view 
given recognition? 

7. Were conflicts in points of 
view resolved into common under- 
standings? 

8. Were summaries and reviews 
of ground covered made with ade- 
quate frequency ? 

9. Were clearcut decisions 
reached ? 

10. Did the discussion point the 
way to new interests and topics 
for further consideration? 
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An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Due prospects of getting good 
teachers enough in the next decade 
are poor. Many able young per- 
sons now in training are rejecting 
teaching as a career. Salary is an 
issue, but there are about a dozen 
additional reasons. These reasons 
are listed as a Bill of Rights for 
Teachers. Let us hope that a valid 
bill of rights will emerge from 
study groups so the public will real- 
ize that we will never get enough 
good teachers, nor will the compe- 
tent teachers now in service be able 
to do reasonably efficient work until 
certain working conditions are im- 
proved. Inasmuch as every boy and 
girl of school age is entitled to 
good teachers, in a very real sense 
the proposal is a bill of rights for 
youth. The rights of a classroom 
teacher are: 

1. To teach classes that are not too 
large—in general, from 10 to 20 
pupils.—Individual attention and 
proper guidance cannot be given by 
a teacher with oversized classes. 
Experts insist that crime and delin- 
quency, which now cost us annually 
at least six times what the nation 
pays for its schools, could be 
sharply reduced if teachers knew 
enough about their pupils and did 
the right things for them. 

2. To have time in the school day 
for planning.—Teachers need to 
plan with their pupils, with super- 
visors, parents, and other teachers. 
Planning is not possible if there is 
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little or no time for it and if the 
people concerned cannot find the 
time to meet. Wise observers of 
high-school instruction have stated 
time and again that more than half 
of the pupils’ time is wasted. Surely 
the public will want to allow a 
teacher of 100 pupils three hours 2 
day for planning if by so doing 
50 hours of the pupils’ time can 
be put to better use.’ 

3. A 45-hour week.—In general, 
the teacher’s week should include 
(a) 15 hours of teaching, (4) 15 
hours of planning and pupil guid- 
ance, and (c) 15 hours devoted to 
sponsoring extracurricular activities, 
participating in community activ- 
ities, and grading pupils’ written 
work. It is extremely important for 
teachers to supervise student ac- 
tivities and to engage in community 
projects, but it is impossible for a 
teacher to maintain a high level 
of efficiency in his classroom if at 
the same time he is expected to be 
a social worker, a director of ac- 
tivities, and a guidance official. A 
teacher’s extra work—grading pa- 
pers, planning, visits to homes, etc. 
—cannot be left on his desk at the 
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end of the day. The average number 
of hours per week for all teachers 
is probably much closer to 70 than 
it is to 45. 

4. To an adequate amount of 
helpful and constructive super- 
vision——The purposes of super- 
vision are (a) to help the teacher 
plan, (4) to aid in providing good 
materials and effective methods, and 
(c) to insure that the teacher grows 
on the job. In many of the schools 
of the armed forces instructors were 
supervised from 40 to 60 percent 
of the time they taught. It is un- 
economical to operate schools with- 
out good supervision. An occasional 
brief visit, inspectional in character, 
is in many cases unfair to the teach- 
ers. The teacher who does a good 
job finds it difficult to maintain 
morale and to avoid frustration 
when no one ever comes to see his 
work or to discuss his plans with 
him. 

5. To adequate compensation for 
the full 52 weeks.—The average 
annual salary of public school teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and 
other instructional staff for 1944- 
45 is estimated at $1786, which is a 
thousand dollars less than the figures 
used in bargaining purposes in 
strikes that threatened the nation’s 
economy. The teaching profession 
includes an astonishing number of 
people who labor with high com- 
petence and missionary zeal re- 
gardless of compensation. But many 
of our best prospects for teaching 
are attracted by better-paid jobs in 
industry, commerce, and the other 
professions. In the three years pre- 


ceding World War II the Univer. 
sity of Michigan, a school of 10,000 
students, recommended for certifica- 
tion a total of eight teachers in 
chemistry and two in physics, where- 
as many times that number went 
into industrial research. 

Teachers should be paid on a 
12-month basis with a month’s va- 
cation each year with pay. The 
summer months can profitably be 
devoted to (a) participation in 
workshops where they might con- 
struct and revise units of instruction, 
(4) editing reports of inservice 
study groups, (¢) studying the needs 
of their graduates in industry and 
business, traveling in order 
to get new and better instructional 
materials, and (e) attending col- 
leges and universities to obtain 
broader and deeper preparation. 

6. To have good materials and 
enough of them.—The disposition 
of society toward the cost of edu- 
cating for living in a peaceful 
world represents a sharp contrast 
with the attitude toward the ex- 
pense of training for combat. Too 
often a teacher is expected to per- 
form miracles without the materials 
needed for the task. Such a teacher 
may have nothing in the classroom 
beyond a textbook—and that may 
be hopelessly out-of-date. School- 
boards and administrators should 
check each year to insure that teach- 
ers have at least the minimum es- 
sentials for effective work. Of 
especial importance are audio-visual 
aids. 

7. To work in a room that can 
be made pleasant and appropriate 
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to the tasks to be learned —Some 
industries have demonstrated that 
efficiency can be increased by the 
right working conditions. The work 
of the teacher of English or math- 
ematics will be easier and more 
effective if the atmosphere of the 
classroom contributes to his ac- 
tivities. Whenever possible the 
teacher should have a workroom of 
his own where he can arrange the 
settings to make them appropriate 
to the instruction. In larger schools 
it is possible to avoid the wearying 
task of shifting disorganized ma- 
terials from room to room. 

8. To the same personal liberties 
other respectable citizens assume for 
themselves.—Many communities in- 
flict petty restrictions on their teach- 
ers. These trivial but annoying re- 
quirements vary from community 
to community. Communities that 
object to a teacher's attending 
movies are rare, but they do exist. 
However, the beginning teacher 
not uncommonly finds himself in 
a town in which others can drink 
any form of liquor any time any- 
where, whereas a teacher might not 
have his contract renewed if he 
drinks a single glass of beer in 
public. The truly professional teach- 
er will, as a matter of course, respect 
the mores of his community and 
maintain at least as high standards 
as other respected citizens. A com- 
munity may well expect decency 
and idealism of its teachers, but it 
has no right to scrutinize every petty 
detail of their personal _ lives. 
Teachers are only human beings and 
should be treated as such. At any 


rate, it is unwise for parents to an- 
noy teachers with trivialities. By 
doing so, they turn colorful, vig- 
orous personalities away from the 
teaching profession and thus deprive 
their own children of teachers who 
might provide strong leadership for 
high ideals. 

9. To an externship—No insti- 
tution of teacher education can turn 
out a finished product. Yet seldom 
is the beginning teacher given a 
light assignment and adequate su- 
pervision. The solution to the prob- 
lem is the externship. This idea has 
long been advocated and is general- 
ly approved in teacher education but 
is seldom found in practice. The na- 
ture of the externship is suggested 
by: (2) a light teaching load in the 
first year of teaching—perhaps half- 
time; (4) a salary appropriate to 
the load, ideally a living wage for a 
single person; (c) experience in a 
great variety of tasks, as for exam- 
ple, extracurricular, administrative, 
and teaching; (d) adequate and 
competent supervision; (e) an op- 
portunity to study the school and 
community as a “whole” before be- 
ing limited to the teaching of a 
single subject or grade; (f) an ar- 
rangement which guarantees that 
the externship will not be used as a 
means of hiring a cheap teacher to 
replace a mofe expensive or experi- 
enced teacher; (g) the use of gifted 
teachers with special interest in 
professional problems to supervise 
beginning teachers, allowing them 


_time in the school day and extra 


compensation for this valuable and 
technical service. 
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10. To a realistic program of in- 
service education —The inservice 
program should be geared to a 
competent department of research 
that will keep materials up-to-date 
without too much grief and waste 
of effort. Precious time and energy 
are now wasted by groups of tired 
teachers who, after school, are ex- 
pected to revise the curriculum. 
eighty-five thousand courses of 
study, largely created by scissors- 
and-paste techniques, have been 
filed in the curriculum collection at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and only a few can be rated 
as helpful. Boards of education 
must realize that keeping the cur- 
riculum up-to-date is a difficult and 
technical task which, if attempted 
at all by teachers, must be done in 
the school hours of the work day 
and not in overtime periods with- 
out compensation. 

11. To participate in modifying 
the curriculum and methods and in 
formulating school policies —Sound 
administration of schools will utilize 


the constructive ideas of all teachers 
to make sure that service to the 
pupils is made as good as possible 
and to insure teacher growth. 

12. To keep from being lost in 
the profession —Many excellent 
teachers are lost in the vast numbers 
who, with relatively little ability, 
training, and experience, come and 
go. There is little differentiation 
that recognizes competence or length 
of service except by meager annual 
increments in salary. To no small 
degree the gifted teacher is always 
in competition with all newcomers, 
however incompetent. Even the 
members of a strong schoolboard 
may not be aware that they have 
especially fine teachers in their 
schools. A good teacher has the 
right to be identified by profes- 
sional recognition that will streng- 
then his hand in dealing with the 
public and the pupil. Gifted teach- 
ers may reasonably look to their 
professional organizations for the 
design of a system of identification 
that is long overdue. 


Stop Cheating Your Children 


AMERICAN parents are sabotaging their children, says Charles Harris 
in “Stop Cheating Your Children,” in the October Coronet, because 
teachers are underpaid and lack social esteem. The only remedy, says 
he, is for parents to get acquainted with the community’s teachers and 
invite them to social functions as friends, not as curiosities; to make 
teaching in their towns so attractive that the best teachers will vie for 
appointments there; and to urge legislation to assure teachers a minimum 
salary of $2400, an annual raise of not less than $100, and a federal 
subsidy where local tax income is insufficient to cover such salaries. 
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“A Little Learning . 


Howarp FRANCIS SEELY 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 


ercamy the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education released evi- 
dence that Ohio high-school stu- 
dents are arithmetically incompe- 
tent. Although no data is available 
concerning the students’ where- 
abouts in other areas, there is no 
reason to suppose their showing 
would be markedly superior to 
that in mathematics. Doubtless 
many parents, teachers, and school 
administrators will submit proposals 
for the amelioration of the situa- 
tion. But in handling the problem 
we must guard against two typi- 
cally American dangers: (1) the 
transitoriness of our concern, and 
(2) our tendency to try to change 
results before we eliminate causes. 
This discussion is to point out what 
seems to me to be only one of the 
chief causes, which may be laid at 
the door of the state department 
of education. 

It is this: Four-year certificates 
to teach the so-called academic sub- 
jects are issued to many inade- 
quately trained persons. This article 
makes no reference to the certifica- 
tion expedients brought about by 
the war. The state department will 
certify as competent to teach aca- 
demic subjects a college graduate 
who has devoted a single minimum 
college semester (15 semester 
hours) to equip himself in the 
content of that subject. Further- 
more, his work need be only fair 
(C+) for the college to recom- 
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mend him for teacher-certification. 

It may well be noted that (1) 
provisional certificates for elemen- 
tary-school teaching can be issued 
to persons without college work in 
mathematics, and (2) applicants 
for certification for teaching of art, 
home economics, industrial arts, 
music, salesmanship, and stenog- 
raphy and typing in high school, 
must have spent from 33.3 to 60 
percent more time and effort in 
subject-matter preparation than is 
required for teaching English, sci- 
ence, mathematics, etc. 

More adequate subject-matter 
preparation for teachers does not 
automatically guarantee more effec- 
tive instruction. The more knowl- 
edge one has of a subject, however, 
the greater is his potential insight 
into the meanings and functions 
of that subject and its relationships 
to others and the more he can de- 
vote himself to perfecting instruc- 
tional techniques. An adequately 
prepared teacher is also apt to 
strive for excellent achievenient on 
the part of his students. And most 
essential of all, the student can 
and often does say to him: “That 
guy knows his stuff. If I want to 
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I can learn something from and 
with him.” 

I am not proposing less attention 
to the professional education of 
teachers. Professional insights and 
skills are no less needful than sub- 
ject-matter skills. But this article 
is not concerned with that issue. 

In extenuation of its certification 
requirements, the state department 
can say that whereas it is possible 
to grant provisional certificates on 
the basis of minimum subject- 
matter requirements, most appli- 
cants offer more. To be convincing 
the statement would need to be 
accompanied by statistics revealing 
by how much the minimum require- 
ment is exceeded and how much 
teaching is done by persons who 
have met only the minimum re- 
quirements. 

Most Ohio institutions recom- 
mend certification on any one of 
four bases: (1) On two “majors,” 
a major consisting of subject-matter 
preparation approximately twice the 
minimum requirement; (2) on two 
majors and one “minor,” the latter 
being the minimum requirement; 
(3) on a “double major” (the 
coupling of two allied subjects) 
and one minor; or (4) on one 
major and two minors. 

The prospective teacher, how- 
ever, is certified as competent to 
teach each of the subjects in which 
he has fulfilled the minimum re- 
quirements with a C-+- average. 
The number of hours in each sub- 


ject is indicated on his certificate, 
but the quality of his work is not. 
He is certified equally in all sub- 
jects listed. 

To many a student, “getting a 
minor” is largely a matter of shop. 
ping and juggling. Sometimes, find- 
ing the going tough in an area 
originally planned as a major, the 
student drops it to minor status. 
Or he admittedly minors in an area 
that will require only a modicum of 
effort. In too many instances, he 
and his adviser having neglected 
attention to his minor until late, 
the student proceeds pellmell to 
fulfill the letter of the law. Yet 
a minor constitutes a certifiable 
competence! 

To the extent that subject-matter 
inadequacy of teachers is the cause 
of similar incompetence in high- 
school students, this incompetence 
can be lessened in one of two ways. 
Neither would necessarily increase 
either the cost or the duration of 
teacher education. (1) The state 
department of education can raise 
its minimum requirement from 15 
semester hours to 25 for certific- 
tion in academic subjects and at 
the same time can establish the min- 
imum of accomplishment as B—, 
or a point-hour ratio of 2.75. (2) 
If the state department is unable 
or unwilling to adopt the measures 
suggested, the teacher-education in- 
stitutions of Ohio can agree to 
establish these standards as requi- 
sites for recommendation. 


HicH-school students believe English and math will be of more 
value to them in later life than any other subjects, according to a 
recent Student Opinion Poll by Scholastic Magazine. 
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First Step for the Teacher 


CHARLEs K, CUMMINGS, JR. 
In the English Journal 


‘ail T the end of a conference 
on intercultural conflict, two groups 
of administrators doubtingly dis- 
cussed whether there really was in 
their communities a serious prob- 
Jem of this sort. At a summer 
workshop a teacher from the deep 
South told the group that there 
was no intergroup conflict in her 
school — the Negroes knew their 
place, and segregation worked very 
well. If the American dilemma is, 
as Myrdal has said, the inconsis- 
tency between our ideals of justice 
and our practices in human rela- 
tionships, for many American teach- 
ers this dilemma is not personal 
and conscious. Also, in many com- 
munities it is even dangerous for 
a teacher to express political and 
social convictions counter to those 
of the dominant group. With little 
experience in practical affairs, and 
paid scandalously low salaries, 
many teachers maintain their pre- 
carious hold on a privileged social 
status by being “good.” Despite 
these handicaps, an encouraging 
number of teachers do have the 
energy and courage to work in the 
area of intercultural relations. En- 
couraging, too, is the fact that 
much recent literature in education 
points out that schools generally 
must accept the challenge of the 
fourth R—the R of group or hu- 


man relationships. What qualifica- 


tions must the English teacher pos- 
sess to meet this challenge? 
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(June, 1946), 333-36. 


The first qualification is informa- 
tion about many sorts of people; 
without it the teacher cannot cope 
with the widespread questioning 
and the vast amount of current 
misinformation which confront 
him. When John says that Shylock 
was nO more grasping than the 
rest of the Jewish race, the teacher 
needs to know something of the 
history of the Jews and should cer- 
tainly know that there is no such 
thing as the Jewish race. When 
Mary argues that Negro blood 
plasma should be segregated be- 
cause Negroes are less intelligent 
than whites, the teacher who is 
ignorant of recent scientific studies 
of blood plasma and who does not 
know that groups of Negroes have 
outscored groups of whites on in- 
telligence tests must be evasive. 

The teacher needs also to under- 
stand what people, especially the 
underprivileged, feel and think. He 
needs to become aware of the bit- 
terness in the heart of the little 
Negro girl who suggested that the 
punishment for Hitler should be to 
paint his face black and bring him 
to America. He needs to under- 
stand the homesickness of the 
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refugee and the rejection of the 
old-fashioned family ways by sec- 
ond-generation Americans. When 
a student asserts that zoot-suiters 
are “just out to make trouble” the 
teacher must realize the bankruptcy 
of understanding which such an 
assertion implies. 

Along with such understanding 
will develop the ability to analyze 
situations and to see what can be 
done, practically, to restrain or dis- 
pel prejudice. When a student asks, 
“Would you like your sister to 
marry a Negro?” the teacher may 
not know a good answer, but if 
he does not recognize in the ques- 
tion the fallacious assumption that 
Negroes naturally want to marry 
white girls, he is not likely to han- 
dle the situation effectively. Like- 
wise the question “How do Jews 
manage to avoid the draft?” calls for 
quick analysis by the teacher. He 
may lack information as to the rela- 
tive proportions of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the armed services, but he 
should realize the relevancy of such 
information, and he can at least ask 
the speaker for his evidence. 

These three—factual informa- 
tion, understanding of the feelings 
of others, and the ability to analyze 
situations quickly—are likely to de- 
velop together, and one of the 
fruits of such a development is 
a growing sensitivity on the part 
of the teacher to clues of tension 
and conflict. In a class which had 
been reading Up from Slavery, the 
teacher was rather surprised when 
Joe, who was keenly interested in 
current events, asked to be excused 
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from the U. S. Government war 
film, The Negro Farmer. Asked for 
a reason, he answered that this 
movie couldn’t tell him anything 
he didn’t already know about the 
subject. The teacher did her best 
to remain calm, and questioned him 
further. He began to tell her what 
he thought about the Negro: that 
the Negro was an inferior being 
who could never become equal to 
the white man and that all these 
attempts to educate him were 
doomed to failure. Why couldn't 
people in the North learn from 
the long experience in the South? 
The teacher disagreed with his 
views, but she was no longer angry 
over his insolent serenity. She real- 
ized that Joe’s convictions were 
deeply rooted and resistant to 
change. Her problem was to get 
Joe to be willing to examine them 
with something of the critical analy- 
sis he applied to other problems. 

Sometimes personal conferences 
are essential to the correction of 
entirely false judgments by the 
teacher. A heated argument arose 
regarding the capacity of Negro 
workers to perform highly skilled 
work. A boy of Dutch background, 
who recently had been rather im- 
polite to the teacher, suddenly 
dropped his head on his hands and 
took no part in the discussion. When 
asked the reason the boy answered 
sullenly that he was bored. Later, 
when the teacher took him aside, 
the boy explained that he was angry 
and upset by the unfriendly tone 
toward the Negroes taken by the 
others. His best friend was a Negro 


te 
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with whom he had worked. The 
teacher did not mention the matter 
of manners, which had been the 
original concern, but discussed how 
he could take an effective part in 
such a discussion. As they parted 
the boy said he guessed he hadn't 
been very polite. Thanks to a free 
period, the teacher had found out 
how wrong he himself had been. 

Every adolescent needs the se- 
curity that comes with understand- 
ing and friendly relationships; the 
children of underprivileged groups 
need understanding even more, be- 
cause they carry extra burdens. 
Many of them lack a sense of be- 
longing to their community, and 
their parents, newcomers to Ameri- 
can life, can give them little help. If 
they meet rebuffs and exclusion by 
their classmates, they are left with 
a hard choice. The language teacher 
has a special opportunity and a 
special responsibility toward many 
of these children whose bilingual 
background has produced difficul- 
ties with English language and cul- 
ture. A personal conference, a chat 
before school, a brief friendly con- 
tact may have great significance. 

Not infrequently teachers learn 
about students from experiences 
quite outside the classroom. A sec- 
ond-generation Italian boy, rather 
a football hero but a poor scholar, 
had had a fight at a football game. 


The fight had started a sort of feud 
revolving around the  ephithet 
“wop,” which had twice been 
hurled at the boy and had angered 
him to the fighting point. The chief 
of police came to school and the 
boy was taken to court. Towns- 
people took sides. For two weeks 
the school rocked with excitement. 
But only gradually did the news 
spread among the teachers; some 
teachers never did hear the story. 
This was not because the students 
were secretive; on the contrary, 
everyone talked. Whether the poor 
information of the teachers was due 
to their lack of interest or to lack 
of channels of communication, or 
to both, the significant fact is that 
the emotional tone and absorbing 
interests of the students were large- 
ly ignored for two long weeks. 
Teachers, like others, have their 
fair share of prejudice. The choice 
of the classroom and of gentle ways 
is certainly no guarantee of objec- 
tivity. Unlike most others, however, 
teachers have a professional obliga- 
tion to recognize their own prej- 
udices so that they may, as far as 
possible, control them. The teacher 
who would pioneer in intercultural 
education faces a herculean task. 
But those who believe that teachers 
have a crucial responsibility for 
achieving the brotherhood of man 
will take this way of the pioneer. 


aie the six years preceding World War II, 30,000 
Negroes were graduated from American colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, as many as in the entire previous period 


of our national life. 
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==* With Education in Washington *== 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


World organization for teach- 
ers.—The newly created secretariat 
of the World Organization for the 
Teaching Profession came to 
Washington from Endicott, New 
York, and asked whether the news- 
papers had reported the proceed- 
ings. The answer was that the 
nation’s press and radio had all 
but ignored the meeting of the 
thirty nations’ delegates, their dis- 
cussion, and their creation of the 
WOTP. 

The WOTP executive secretary 
then went on the air to tell the 
District of Columbia at least of 
the achievements at Endicott. He 
said that teachers all over the 
world are just as determined as 
are those in the United States to 
contribute to education for peace. 
He said that WOTP is machinery 
for work, not among the govern- 
ments of nations, but among the 
teachers of nations. And finally, 
he said that WOTP will leave to 
others “education” by radio, press, 
and other mediums. WOTP will 
concentrate on improving teacher- 
pupil education in the classrooms 
of the world. 


International understanding.— 
Two avenues to better interna- 
tional understanding through edu- 
cation are receiving little attention 
in Washington, despite their po- 
tential values. 

First is the little known fact 


that the Veterans Administration 
is authorized to grant education 
benefits to veterans of allied nations 
living in the United States. To date, 
few of the several thousand veter- 
ans of the UN in the nation’s capi- 
tall New York City, and other 
large centers are taking advantage 
of the benefits to which they are 
entitled. 

Second is the opportunity to use 
funds resulting from the sale 
abroad of lend-lease materials (as 
distinguished from war surpluses) 
for educational purposes. France, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom have 
made agreements through the 
State Department to use part of the 
credit due the United States for 
educational and cultural programs. 
But among the majority of the 
eligible countries there appears to 
be little interest in this avenue for 
the interchange of ideas and 
scholars. 


Over-feminized.—The charges 
of a group of Louisiana educators 
that teachers colleges and the pro- 
fession are “‘over-feminized” 
turned attention to unpublished 
statistics compiled by the Office of 
Education. The figures for 1944 
show that men make up only 15 
percent of the teachers of this 
country—a drop from 21 percent 
in 1942, 

The war had much to do with 
the decrease in men teachers, Dur- 
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ing the first world war the per- 
centage dropped to as low as 14, 
but slowly rose during the 1920's 
and 1930's. 


Business teachers organize.— 
For the first time, business teach- 
ers of the country have a strong 
national organization, already ac- 
tive on many fronts. It is the 
United Business Education Asso- 
dation. Although at present sub- 
sidized by the NEA, its full-time 
secretary is confident that the 
UBEA will soon support itself. 

Business educators, incidentally, 
are smarting under the U. S. gov- 
ernment’s charge that half of the 
32,000 federal employes who took 
the civil service typist examina- 
tions failed to pass. Spokesmen 
for business education say that this 
bald fact is unfair to both typing 
teachers and typists. They say that 
during the war the Civil Service 
Commission hired many girls 
without adequately testing them 
and that the Commission itself 
urged schools to turn out typists 
rapidly, often without regard for 
achievement standards. 

The UBEA, nevertheless, will 
work toward the improvement of 
national typewriting tests. It will 
also promote national business 
education clubs in high schools. 


Congressmen wonder.—Con- 
gressmen, like many humbler peo- 
ple, often wonder what is going 


on inside Russia. Last year, Rep. | 


Dirksen of Illinois asked the Li- 
brary of Congress to dig into its 
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current literature on the Soviet 
Union. The result was an official 
document, Communism in Action, 
which could be a useful reference 
text in schools and colleges on cur- 
rent USSR trends if supplemented 
by the bulletins from the Soviet 
Embassy. Rep. Dirksen may still 
have a few free copies of his docu- 
ment left for schoolmen. 

While the Library of Congress 
researchers were surveying Russian 
life and economy, they also looked 
at Soviet education. They found 
that Russia spent 3.5 billion dol- 
lars in 1945 for education, exclud- 
ing the cost of physical training. 
“It appears,” says the official Con- 
gressional document, ‘“‘that in pro- 
portion to their national income, 
the Russian people are supporting 
education several times as gener- 
ously as the people of the United 
States.” 

But: “The American emphasis 
on individual instruction and free- 
dom of teaching contrasts sharply 
with Soviet emphasis on a unified 
system and indoctrination in com- 
munism.” 


Education and  labor.—Con- 
gress seems to believe that educa- 
tion and labor can work hand in 
hand. Tacked on to the 1947 U. S. 
Labor Department appropriation 
was $34,000 to help develop and 
extend labor education standards 
for unions, universities, and 
schools. The Department will es- 
tablish a clearing house for suc- 
cessful methods and experience in 
worker education. 
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Educational News 


PERSONALITIES: Sidney B. Hall, 
professor of school administration 
and director of extension, George 
Washington University, died Au- 
gust 12 at the age of 51.... 
1. L. Kandel, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been named to 
succeed the late William C. Bagley 
as editor of School and Society. 
Dr. Kandel has an international 
reputation as an educational au- 
thority. . . . Robert M. Keck, 
School of Industrial Arts, State 
Teachers College, California, Pa., 
will act as president during the 
leave of absence granted to Robert 
M. Steele. . . . George M. Wiley, 
associate commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York State Education 
Department, retired recently. Mr. 
Wiley had been with the depart- 
ment since 1908. . . . Succeeding 
E. C. Reichart as superintendent of 
the Highland Park, IIl., schools is 
Casper O. Dahle, who before en- 
tering the Army was principal of 
the University School and assistant 
professor of education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. . . . Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston, head of the 
Irving, Tex., schools, has retired. 
. . . J. W. Maucker, former assist- 
ant superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., schools, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school of edu- 
cation, Montana State University, 
Missoula. . . . Frank J. Mackin, 
principal of William L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, has been 
named dean of the Jersey City 
Junior College which will open 


this fall... . Carmen Ross, former 
superintendent of the Lansdowne, 
Pa., schools, has been named di- 
rector of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association in Penn- 
sylvania. . . . Edward R. Stettinius 
former Secretary of State, has been 
elected rector of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. . . . Ben. 
nett Harvie Branscomb, dean of 
the divinity school, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C., has been 
named chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. . . . 
Harold A. Hoeglund, former su- 
perintendent of schools at Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, has been named pres- 
ident of Yakima Valley Public 
Junior College. . . . Head of the 
new Benton Harbor, Mich., Junior 
College is Clarence G. Beckwith, 
dean of the department of history, 
University of North Dakota. . . 

John L. Bergstresser, dean of stu- 
dents, New York City College, 
has been named assistant dean of 
students and associate professor of 
education, University of Chicago. 
.. . Ralph F. Strebel, professor 
of education, Syracuse, N. Y., 
University, has been granted a 15- 
month leave of absence to act as 
chief in education and curriculums 
for the American Zone in Berlin. 
. . . Benjamin C. Willis,  superin- 
tendent of the Washington 
County, Md., schools, has been 
elected to replace William R. Wil- 
liams as head of the Yonkers, 
N. Y., schools. . . . Herman Har- 


rell Horne, professor emeritus of 
the history and philosophy of edu- 
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cation, New York University, died 
August 16. . . . Halbert Harvill, 
dean of students at Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tenn., 
has been named president. . . . 
New president of Memphis, 
Tenn., State College, succeeding 
Jennings Sanders,is J. M. Smith. 
Heber E. Rumble, Havana, IIL, 
has been named professor of edu- 
cation at Memphis. . Rush 
Jordan, professor of social studies, 
Montana State Normal College, 
Dillon, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Sheldon E. Davis, now presi- 
dent emeritus, as head of the 
school. . . . New president of the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, re- 
placing Harrison C. Dale, is Jesse 
E. Buchanan. . . . Marjorie Wal- 
ters, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been 
elected president of the depart- 
ment of elementary-school princi- 
pals of the NEA. . . . Jordan L. 
Larson, head of the Dubuque, Ia., 
schools, has been named superin- 
tendent at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Max R. Clark, of Sac City, will 
replace him. . . . Stringfellow Barr, 
president of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, will head a new college 
to be opened in 1947 under the 
auspices of the Old Dominion 
Foundation. . . . Robert C. Milli- 
kin, principal of Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
named associate superintendent of 
schools in that city. . . . Harold 
W. Kent, director of the Chicago 
Board of Education Radio Council 


and FM sstation, will head the. 


Kamechamcha Schools in Hono- 
lulu. . . . Replacing Marvin Nod- 


land, new superintendent of the 
Sioux City, Ia., schools as head of 
the Ames, Ia., schools is Steven 
N. Watkins. . . . George H. Krug, 
superintendent of the Troy, N. Y., 
schools died recently. . . . New 
president of Pfeiffer Junior Col- 
lege, Misenheimer, N. C., is Chi 
M. Waggoner. .. . J. W. Ault, 
former dean of education at San 
Diego, Calif., State College, is 
now dean of professional educa- 
tion. . . . New dean of the college 
of education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Ia. is F. G. Ma- 
comber, professor of education at 
the University of Oregon. .. . 
Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C. S. C., 
replaces Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell 
as president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Ind. . . . Henry W. Gunn, 
superintendent of the Eugene, 
Ore., schools, has been appointed 
professor of school administration 
at the University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia. Clarence Hines, as- 
sistant superintendent, will replace 
Mr. Gunn. . . . Nelson Vance Rus- 
sell, Carleton College, is the new 
president of Carroll College, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. . . .Charles C. Barnes, 
supervisor of social studies in the 
Detroit, Mich., public schools and 
a former president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, died 
recently. . . . Zelta Rodenwold is 
the new editor of the Journal of 
Home Economics. 


A NEW international group has 
been created as the result of a 
two-week conference held in Au- 
gust at Endicott, N. Y., at the in- 
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vitation of the National Education 
Association. Called the World Or- 
ganization for the Teaching Pro- 
fession, the new body is designed 
to unify the teaching professions 
throughout the globe for the im- 
provement of education generally. 
Many of the leading educators 
from 30 countries throughout the 
world participated. 

The charter for the organiza- 
tion, adopted at the conference, in- 
dicates that its function is to make 
the highest standards of free edu- 
cation available to all; to improve 
the professional status of teachers; 
to promote world-wide peace; and 
to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions and other international 
groups. Speakers at the conference 
stressed the importance of teach- 
ing world understanding, of im- 
proving international relations, and 
of creating and maintaining the 
means for lasting peace. 

The organization is not spon- 
sored by any governments and 
those attending came as representa- 
tives of various national organiza- 
tions of teachers. When ten na- 
tional teachers’ groups approve the 
constitution, the new world organ- 
ization will formally come into 
being. It is expected that the first 
meeting will be held next summer. 

Many former prisoners in con- 
centratien camps and fighters from 
both underground groups and reg- 
ular armed forces were among the 
delegates, lending real conviction 
to the educators’ desires for world 
peace and freedom. The delegate 
from Czechoslovakia wore a wide 


bracelet to cover her prison serial 
number. She was tortured by the 
Nazis so that she still walks with 
a limp. The Bolivian delegate came 
fresh from the revolution in his 
country and urged other educators 
to take drastic means to overthrow 
oppression. 


OVER a third of a million stu- 
dents will be enrolled in junior 
colleges this fall, according to the 
results of a survey released by Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The figure of 
355,000 students falls just short 
of half as many students as were 
enrolled in all of higher education 
in 1943-44 as enumerated in the 
recent Snyder report to President 
Truman. Approximately 155,000 
veterans will be included in the 
total. About 85 percent will be 
utilizing funds under the GI Bill 
of Rights while the remainder in 
many cases will be conserving their 
benefits to use when attending 
senior college later. A total of 45 
new junior colleges will be oper- 
ating this fall, 21 of which are 
located along the eastern seaboard 
which has been notably lacking in 
public junior-college facilities. In 
some areas, notably Kansas, Wash- 
ington, and Kentucky, junior-col- 
lege facilities are not filled to ca- 
pacity. In other regions many col- 
leges report record enrolments. 


FIFTY national organizations rep- 
resenting many phases of Ameri- 
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Henry H. Hill, President, George 


can life have been invited to name 
representatives to serve on the Na- 
tional Commission for Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Co- 
operation. The National Commis- 
sion, creation of which was re- 
cently authorized by the Congress, 
will advise the Department of 
State on matters relating to the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 


entific, and Cultural Organization ° 


and serve as a link with national 
and local groups. The organiza- 
tions chosen to represent education 
are as follows: American Associa- 
tioa for Adult Education, Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors, American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Federation of 
Teachers, American Teachers As- 
sociation, Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, Association of 
American Colleges, National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


A GROUP of American educators 
has been invited by the War and 
State Departments to observe and 
evaluate the reeducation program 
in Germany. The group is expected 
to issue a report on its return such 
as that produced following a simi- 
lar visit to Japan by American edu- 
cators last spring. The members of 
the group, who were chosen with 
the help of the U. S. Office of 
Education, are George F. Zook, 


President, American Council on. 


Education, chairman; Bess Goody- 
koontz, U. S. Office of Education; 


Peabody College for Teachers; 
Paul M._ Limbert, President, 
YMCA _ College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Earl J. McGrath, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Union Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, Catholic School 
Board, Louisville, Ky.; Lawrence 
Rogin, Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO; T. V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Helen C. 
White, University of Wisconsin; 
and Eugene N. Anderson, Depart- 
ment of State. 


THE President has issued the fol- 
lowing statement regarding Ameri- 
can Education Week: 

TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND 
TEACHERS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS: 

The week beginning November 
10 has been designated for the 
twenty-sixth observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week. It should be 
the occasion for all citizens to visit 
their schools and to give serious 
thought to the theme selected for 
this year’s observance, “Education 
for the Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can contribute 
immeasurably to man’s welfare, or 
it can destroy civilization as we 
know it. Whether its powers shall 
be harnessed for good or for evil, 
the adult citizens of the United 
States will in large measure de- 
cide. It is the task of education to 
bring about a realization of the 
issues at stake and to develop the 
practices of human brotherhood 
that alone will enable us to achieve 
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international cooperation and 
peaceful progress in the atomic 
age.—Harry S. Truman 


FEWER employment opportunities 
are open to young workers today 
than a year ago and the whole 
youth employment situation bears 
watching, according to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. “There is no evidence as 
yet that we have made any appre- 
ciable headway in regaining ground 
lost during the war when high- 
school enrolment dropped by a 
million,” says Katharine F. Len- 
root, Bureau chief. “Boys and girls 
who left school then for jobs have 
not returned to high-school classes. 
We are now confronted with the 
possibility of idleness among the 
nation’s youth with thousands ir 
the 14- to 17-year-old group nei- 
ther in school, where most of them 
should be, nor regularly em- 
ployed.” 

The following trends are noted 
by Miss Lenroot: (1) Young vet- 
erans generally have the preference 
for the better jobs with a future. 
(2) The high-school diploma is 
regaining its prewar value as a job 
qualification. (3) Many employers, 
particularly in manufacturing in- 
-dustries, are raising age require- 
ments to 18 and over because they 
are “steadier.” (4) Part-time em- 
ployment opportunities for in- 
school youth are shrinking because 
employers want full-time workers 
and can get them. This is working 
a hardship on those youth needing 
employment in order to meet part 


of their school expenses, 
Seventeen-year-old boys are having 
a particularly hard time to find 
employment because employers are 
reluctant to hire them for jobs 
involving training as they are sub- 
ject to early draft call. 

The Children’s Bureau is urging 
schools, labor unions, industrial 
groups, parent-teacher associations, 
and all others interested in the 
welfare of the nation’s youth to 
take a look at this youth- 
employment situation before it 
builds up into major proportions 
with no alternative opportunities 
provided for young people. Com- 
munity, state, and federal action is 
necessary, says Miss Lenroot, for 
“fundamental social and economic 
policies are involved in the solu- 
tion.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


October 7-11, National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

October 21-23, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Hotel Conti- 
nental, Chicago, Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


November 10-16, 
Education Week. 
November 28-30, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Atlantic City, N. J. ; 
December 4-7, American Voca- 
tional Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 1-6, 1947, American As- 7 
sociation of School Administrators, | 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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John Dewey. Problems of Men. 
New York: Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1946. 418 pp. $5.00. 

A collection of essays of John Dew- 
ey, most of them fairly recent, which 
have been reprinted from various maga- 
zines. Part I, “Democracy and Edu- 
cation,” contains chapters on the demo- 
cratic faith and education; democracy 
and education in the world of today; the 
challenge of democracy to education; 
the teacher and his world, etc. Part 
Il deals with “Human Nature and 
Scholarship.” Part III carries a num- 
ber of essays on “Value and Thought.” 
In Part IV, “About Thinkers,” Pro- 
fessor Dewey discusses briefly and in 
readable form the philosophies of 
James Marsh, William James, and A. 
N. Whitehead. 

Edgar Bruce Wesley and Mary A. 
Adams. Teaching Social Studies 
in Elementary Schools. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 


352 pp. $2.75. 

The authors, feeling that the shift 
of emphasis in the schools from the 
curriculum to the pupil has increased 
the need for content material, have made 
a synthesis of materials in the social- 
studies field. Part I is concerned with 
the social studies and the elementary 
school; Part II with the child and the 
teacher; Part III with social analysis 
and educational objectives. Part IV 
discusses the social-studies curriculum; 
Part V, resources and equipment; Part 
VI, basic procedures; Part VII, evalu- 
ation in the social studies. 

Anna May Jones. Leisure Time 
Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 230 pp. 
$2.75. 

This book has grown out of the 
author's work, as a guidance counselor 


in the New York schools, with boys ° 


and girls who needed help in the se- 
lection and enjoyment of leisure-time 


New Books in Education ==—==—— 


activities. Included are the findings 

of studies and demonstrations made in 

New York schools; illustrative stories 

of real boys and girls; and reports of 

counselors, teachers, and supervisors 
throughout the country on phases of 
programs carried on in their sections. 

The book also contains suggestions 

about getting information on activities, 

as well as a classified bibliography for 
reference. 

Teaching with Films. George H. 
Fern and Eldon H. Robbins. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. 139 pp. $1.75. 
Both authors have had long expe- 

rience in the field of vocational educa- 
tion and audio-visual aids. There are 
chapters on teaching films in general; 
on the use and abuse of equipment; 
suggestions on how to select the right 
type of film, how to use motion pictures 
and projected still pictures, the place 
of sound and color, and the classifica- 
tion of films; techniques of teaching 
with films; and how to make your own 
miniature slide set or discussion slide- 
film. 


School Boards in Action. Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1946. 404 pp. 
$2.00. 

A handbook to help board members 
understand their task. It outlines many 
of the functions of the schoolboard and 
suggests procedures based on data gath- 
ered from many city and county super- 
intendents. Chapters deal with trustee- 
ship in public education, the place of 
the schoolboard in representative gov- 
ernment, the relationship of the super- 
intendent and the board, personnel re- 
sponsibilities, financial and business ad- 
ministration, and the board's part in 
improving public relations and plan- 
ning better schools. 
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John Dewey. Problems of Men. 
New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 418 pp. $5.00. 

A collection of essays of John Dew- 
ey, most of them fairly recent, which 
have been reprinted from various maga- 
zines. Part I, “Democracy and Edu- 
cation,” contains chapters on the demo- 
cratic faith and education; democracy 
and education in the world of today; the 
challenge of democracy to education; 
the teacher and his world, etc. Part 
II deals with “Human Nature and 
Scholarship.” Part III carries a num- 
ber of essays on “Value and Thought.” 
In Part IV, “About Thinkers,” Pro- 
fessor Dewey discusses briefly and in 
readable form the philosophies of 


James Marsh, William James, and A. 

N. Whitehead. 

Edgar Bruce Wesley and Mary A. 
Adams. Teaching Social Studies 
in Elementary Schools. Boston: 


D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 

352 pp. $2.75. 

The authors, feeling that the shift 
of emphasis in the schools from the 
curriculum to the pupil has increased 
the need for content material, have made 
a synthesis of materials in the social- 
studies field. Part I is concerned with 
the social studies and the elementary 
school; Part II with the child and the 
teacher; Part III with social analysis 
and educational objectives. Part IV 
discusses the social-studies curriculum; 
Part V, resources and equipment; Part 
VI, basic procedures; Part VII, evalu- 
ation in the social studies. 


Anna May Jones. Leisure Time 
Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 230 pp. 
$2.75. 


This book has grown out of the 
author's work, as a guidance counselor 


in the New York schools, with boys ° 


and girls who needed help in the se- 
lection and enjoyment of leisure-time 


activities. Included are the findings 
of studies and demonstrations made in 
New York schools; illustrative stories 
of real boys and girls; and reports of 
counselors, teachers, and supervisors 
throughout the country on phases of 
programs carried on in their sections. 
The book also contains suggestions 
about getting information on activities, 
as well as a classified bibliography for 
reference. 


Teaching with Films. George H. 
Fern and Eldon H. Robbins. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. 139 pp. $1.75. 
Both authors have had long expe- 

rience in the field of vocational educa- 

tion and audio-visual aids. There are 
chapters on teaching films in general; 
on the use and abuse of equipment; 
suggestions on how to select the right 
type of film, how to use motion pictures 
and projected still pictures, the place 
of sound and color, and the classifica- 
tion of films; techniques of teaching 
with films; and how to make your own 


miniature slide set or discussion slide- 
film. 


School Boards in Action. Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1946. 404 pp. 
$2.00. 


A handbook to help board members 
understand their task. It outlines many 
of the functions of the schoolboard and 
suggests procedures based on data gath- 
ered from many city and county super- 
intendents. Chapters deal with trustee- 
ship in public education, the place of 
the schoolboard in representative gov- 
ernment, the relationship of the super- 
intendent and the board, personnel re- 
sponsibilities, financial and business ad- 
ministration, and the board's part in 
improving public relations and plan- 
ning better schools. 
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Education for the Atomic Age 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


Very appropriate to the theme o 


American Education Week (November 


10-16) is President Truman's address at the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of a charter to Fordham University, New 


York City. A portion of his speech follows. 


Dut new age of atomic energy 


Presses upon us. . New and 
terrible urgencies, new and terrible 
responsibilities, have been placed 
upon education. 

.... We must look to education 
in the long run to wipe out that 
ignorance which threatens catas- 
trophe. Intelligent men do not hate 
other men just because their re- 
ligion is different, or because their 
habits and language may be differ- 
ent, or because their national origin 
or color may be different. . . . 

Intelligent Americans no longer 
think that merely because a man 
is born outside the boundaries of the 
United States he is no concern of 
ours. They know that in such think- 
ing lie the seeds of dictatorship and 
tyranny. And they know from sad 
experience that dictatorship and 
tyranny are too ruthless to stop at 
the borders of the United States and 
conveniently leave us alone. They 
know what World War II and the 
atomic bomb have taught them— 
that we must work and live with all 
our fellow-men if we are to work 
and live at all. They know that 
those without economic hope and 
those to whom education has been 
denied willingly turn to dictators. 
They know that in a nation where 


teachers are free to teach and young 
men and women are free to learn 
there is a strong bulwark against 
dictatorship. 

That was the last message from 
President Roosevelt. He said: ‘We 
are faced with the preeminent fact 
that, if civilization is to survive, we 
must cultivate the science of human 
relationships. . . .” 

Until citizens of America and 
citizens of other nations of the 
world learn this ‘‘science of relation- 
ships,” the atomic bomb will remain 
a frightful weapon which threat- 
ens to destroy all of us. 

But there is at least one defense 
against this bomb. . . . It is the de- 
fense of tolerance and of under- 
standing, of intelligence and 
thoughtfulness. 

When we have learned these 
things, we shall be able to prove 
that Hiroshima was not the end of 
civilization but the beginning of a 
new and better world. 

That is the task which confronts 
education. . . . It is (a task) which 
places burdens without precedent, 
both upon those who teach and 
those who come to be taught. . . . I 
know that education will meet that 
challenge. If our civilization is to 
survive, it must meet it. 
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